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FACT 
§ lips entire high school system of New York, with 

approximately 200,000 pupils, is undertaking a 
radical departure in the theories of art education; 
and it is a departure that should 
stimulate a great demand for things 
beautiful, even though it does not 
teach the elements of production or 
creation. If the system is adopted 
generally it will have an extraordinary effect upon 
business. Because, after all, it is Business that creates 
Art, because it creates a demand for Art and a re- 
muneration. for Art—and without those essentials 
there can be no sale for Art. 

The New York Board of Education has adopted 
the theory that instead of attempting to teach un- 
talented pupils to draw and to follow a course of art 


TO TEACH ART 
APPRECIATION IN 
N. Y. SCHOOLS 


creation, a new compulsory course should be given 
which would ineuleate an Appreciation of Art. It 
would abolish for all, except those who really wish to 
do creative work, the art school methods, and instead, 
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would guide the students to an understanding of what 
is or is not in good taste. 

Specifically, the children will study art apprecia- 
tion in the home, in the office, in the theatre, in dress, 
and in architecture—in all that makes for artistic ex- 
pression. It is suggested by the Board that they col- 
lect illustrations of designs for homes and gardens; 
that they mount these illustrations, showing the 
arrangement of rugs and furniture; that they study 
the harmonies of color; that they study propor- 
tion and application. The success of the new 
course seems already assured. Of course, it involves 
visits to the museums; indeed, experiments with the 
new syllabus in half a dozen schools have shown al- 
ready that the number of voluntary visits to museums 
has doubled, and that the number of students electing 
to study art on their own initiative has increased by 
2,000 in a single year. We know of no public school 
system that has attempted to make artists out of all of 
its students ; but certainly it is possible for all students 
to be taught the difference between the good and 
the bad. 

Forrest Grant, Director of Art in the New York 
City Secondary Schools, says very sensibly: 
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“We have a world full of artists, but a relatively 
small demand for their work, because so few have been 
trained to appreciate good work. Creative artists are 
starving in garrets because there is no adequate public 
to appreciate their efforts.” 

I think it was Arthur Dow, formerly creator of 
Japanese art at the Boston Museum, who first con- 
ceived the idea that art appreciation should be stimu- 
lated in the public schools. 


Bhan great public interest in Interior Decoration is 
well exemplified in the theatrical productions of 
today.. Only a few years ago a boxed scene was a 

novelty. Interiors were usually 
INTERIOR DECORATION represented by a back drop 
AND THE STAGE with side scenes or wings, the 

same as the exterior scenes 
which still follow this plan. 

Mei Lan Fang, who has been presenting Chinese 
drama in New York during the last month, uses. no 
scenery. He asks his audience to exercise imagination 
and to enter with him into the creation of artistic 
illusion same as in the Elizabethan days; and we 
accept the suggestion, because quaint and fantastic. 
In the presentation, however, of our own plays, we 
demand realism and are very critical, and the old-time 
scene painters of the Gay Eighties by no means 
satisfy us. 

The interiors of “Berkeley Square,” for instance, 
and “Bird in Hand,” were regarded by the critics as 
decided features of the production. In “Berkeley 
Square” a room was designed and built by Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, the British architect, an authority on XVIII 
Century art, the designer and builder of the new 
capitol in Delhi and the war memorial Cenotaph at 
Whitehall. It was a Queen Anne room with walls in 
ivory or oyster white, with candles for lighting, an old 
clock that ticked incessantly, and with every stick of 
furniture antique. 


fies results of the auction sales at the American 
Art Association-Anderson Galleries for the season 
just closed are interesting as indicating the trend of 
public taste in collecting. The sea- 
son’s total ran up to $4,603,253, of 
AUCTION SALES which 60 per cent. went for home 
furnishings, the balance of sales be- 

ing confined to paintings, books, prints—even stamps. 
Early American furniture and furnishings main- 
tained the high place in general interest. The Sack sale 
of furniture brought $212,697.00, and this was in early 
November, when the Wall Street trouble was at its 
height. Eighteen items in this sale were bought at one 
session for a Western museum. The Flayderman sale 
realized $429,840.00, being an average of $840.00 an 
item, as against an average of $720.00 per item of the 
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famous Reifsnyder sale: In Italian furniture and tex- 
tiles the Benguiat sale brought $215,000.00, and in- 
cluded that beautiful Florentine carved walnut refec- 
tory table bought by French & Co. for $20,000.00. In 
this same sale the Yerkes fragment of a XVI Century 
Persian hunting carpet brought $5,300.00 — $2,000.00 
more than it brought in the famous Yerkes sale. 

The season also showed sales of foreign furni- 
ture, mostly Italian, some French; and a sale of three 
magnificent Gobelin tapestries which belonged to King 
Louis Philippe of France and were removed from his 
chateau of Neuilly. One of them sold for $25,600.00 
and another for $25,200.00. 

But the big thrills came in the sale of Currier & 
Ives prints. None of these prints ever sold for more 
than $5.00 during the period of their production, from 
1834 to 1870; but at an auction last season one $5.00 
print brought $3,000.00. $50.00 was a common price. 
“The American Express” brought $850.00. ‘Winter 
in the Country, Cutting Ice” brought $850.00; “On the 
War-Path” brought $875.00: “The Clipper Ship, Red 


Jacket” brought $1,250.00. Pretty good for a $5.00 
print! 


I RECENTLY overheard a discussion as to the meaning 
of Jacobean, sometimes spelled Jacobian (accent 
on the second syllable). It relates to the period of 
James I, King of England 
1603-25. To us in the trade 
it has a style meaning and 
must not be confused with 
the term Jacobin, with accent on the first syllable, 
which related to membership in a French revolutionary 
society in 1789, suppressed in 1794; nor is the term 
Jacobite in any way related, referring as it does to 
partisans of James II after his abdication. c. 2. ¢. 


SIMILAR WORDS HAVING 
DIFFERENT MEANINGS 


SATURDAY CLOSINGS IN WHOLESALE FIELD 


E ARLY in May, Rene Carrillo, of Carrillo & Co., Inc., 
set about determining the extent to which the 
wholesale upholstery jobbing trade would close their 
New York showrooms on Saturdays during July and 
August. Under date of May 24th, Mr. Carrillo re- 
ported that the following firms had agreed to close 
their showrooms, offices and shipping departments 
during the Saturdays of these two summer months :— 

Bailey & Griffin, Brunschwig & Fils, Inc., R. Car- 
rillo & Co., Inc., E. C. Carter & Son, Cheney Bros., 
Ronald Grose, Inc., S. W. Heim & Co., Johnson & 
Faulkner, A. H. Lee & Sons, Lee Behrens & Co., Inc., 
H. B. Lehman-Connor Co., Inc., Morton Sundour Co., 
Inc., Proctor & Co., M. H. Rogers, Inc., Rodoma, Inc., 
Peter Schneider’s Sons Co., F. Schumacher & Co., 
Stroheim & Romann, J. H. Thorp & Co., Inc., Wit- 
combe-McGeachin & Co. 


HOW EXTRA DISCOUNTS 
CAN RUIN PROFITS 


IN WHICH IT IS SUGGESTED THAT “PRICE 
CUTTING TO GET THE ORDER" IS NOT 
GOOD BUSINESS 


N AN advertisement featuring the convenience of 
l telephonic communication, which pictured the sales 
manager at one end of a conversation, and the salesman 
at the other end in another city, conspicuous display 
was made of the assertion, “We'll meet the price, now 
get the order.” It seems to us rather unfortunate that 
the Telephone Company should feature the fact that 
its service is a convenient means of communication in 
obtaining authority to meet price reductions, because 
of the dangerous emphasis it places upon price per- 
suasion. 

We admit that we are more or less.sensitive on 
the question of price maintenance, not from any purely 
personal experience, but from our knowledge of the 
disasters that lie in wait for careless price “con- 
cessioneers.” 

The sales manager who “sharpens his pencil” to 
meet price competition for the purpose of enabling the 
salesman to land a “big order,” should investigate the 
true relationship between price-cutting and profits, a 
topic that formed the subject of a serious discussion 
recently with the Piece Goods Buyers’ Association of 
New York. 

It is true that the study of the subject by this 
association was probably intended more as a warning 
for retail dealers than for wholesalers, but the results 
of their study apply with equal force to either whole- 
sale or retail fields. In their finding they established the 
fact, that in order to “keep profits the same,” reduced 
prices necessitate increased volume, according to the 
following scale: five per cent. reduction demands 
twenty per cent. increase in sales volume ; ten per cent. 
reduction demands fifty per cent. increase in sales vol- 
ume; fifteen per cent. reduction demands one hundred 
per cent. increase in sales volume. 

It goes without saying that the ratio of influeace 
price reductions have upon profits will be governed to 
a great extent by the ratio of profits to price, but it 
takes no fieure wizard to follow through on a definite 
example. Take, for instance, a unit of sale that equals 
$1.00 and assume that thirty per cent. of the sale price 
represents profit, the sale of one hundred units will 
produce a profit of $30.00. Reduce that sale price by a 
five per cent. concession, and it will require a sale of 
one hundred and twenty units to produce the same 
$30.00 profit. Knock off ten per cent. of the sale price, 
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making it $.90 instead of $1.00, and the profit has been 
reduced a full third, making it necessary to sell one 
hundred and fifty units to produce a $30.00 profit. A 
concession of fifteen per cent. on the sale price, leaving 
only a fifteen per cent. margin of profit, will require 
the sale of two hundred units, call them pairs, yards, 
dozens, or what you will, to show a profit of $30.00 at 
the reduced price. 

A five, ten or even a fifteen per cent. discount 
from list price is not an uncommon quotation, and if 
the consequences of such discounts are taken into con- 
sideration in the establishment of an original price, 
they do not necessarily produce a lean profit in con- 
nection with a transaction, but the moment additional 
discounts are demanded or quoted fot the purpose of 
swinging a sale, liberties are taken with the profit col- 
umn, that should be rigidly censored before being 
permitted. 

It puts an entirely different face on the matter of 
price concessions when it is realized that all these addi- 
tional price concessions, extra discounts, rebates, etc., 
can only be granted out of the profit column: They 
have nothing to do with manufacturer’s cost, with 
overhead or with the prices quoted by a competitor. 
There is only one place in the re-pricing of merchan- 
dise where price cuts can be applied, and that is in the 
department of profits, and it should be emphasized, 
with all possible symbols of emphasis, that price reduc- 
tion percentages and extra discounts, that may look 
innocent enough on the order book, bear a very dif- 
ferent percentage relationship when applied to that 
part of the price which suffers the loss. 

For instance, if we follow out our examples of an 
extra discount to a unit selling for $1.00 which origi- 
nally carried a thirty per cent. margin of profit, a five 
per cent. reduction is not simply five cents off of the 
price, but it is five cents or one-sixth off of the gross 
profit. A ten per cent. discount under the same cir- 
cumstances is one-third of the gross profit, and a fifteen 
per cent. discount is half of the gross profit, so that 
even on a thirty per cent. mark-up, or gross profit, a 
reduction of 15 per cent. in the selling price may easily 
spell the difference between a profitable transaction and 
one that is carried out at an actual net loss. 

(Continued on page 134) 





PERTINENT FACTS 


If 100 sales at one dollar produce $30. profit — 

5% discount will require 120 sales to produce $30. profit 
10% discount will require 150 sales to produce $30. profit 
15% discount will require 200 sales to produce $30. profit 


Of 162 Department Stores doing a business of $1,000,000 
or over in 1928-35 showed 4% or more net profit. 35 
showed 2% to 3/9% net profit. 44 showed less than 
2% net profit. 48 showed a net loss. 
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EXCERPTS FROM AN ADDRESS BY ‘SIDNEY 
BLUMENTHAL 


NX A RECENT convention of the American Federation 
of Arts, held at Washington, Sidney Blumenthal, 
president of the Shelton Looms, delivered an interest- 
ing address, and below we quote from it. 


Art is the manifestation of Impulse. This Impulse is a 
desire by the artist to express the character, philosophy and 
purpose of his art, and of its real projecting cause, the civi- 
lization and era in which he lives. To organize such ex- 
pressions as these for the purpose of satisfying the subcon- 
scious wish of the masses is a performance that offers Art 
its opportunity in Industry. 

So pronounced is the desire to exercise art skill and love 
of expression, that from the very earliest historic records up 
to the present time, we find it in every possible direction; 
from the yoke of. the ox to the Damascene Sword and the 
firearm; from the altar and pulpit to the cannon in the field; 
in every available material, from the soft bark of the tree 
to the quarried stone: This love for the thing which is 
adorned springs from not only that manual skill and spiritual 
vision that go into its creation, but is necessarily related to 
the amount of time required for its execution. More and 
more the progress of civilization, and the speed of life, have 
introduced new claimants on the free time of the individual. 
The better organization of productive machinery and the con- 
sequent specialization of effort, have made widely and easily 
available many of the objects necessary for the life of safety, 
comfort and peaceful enjoyment, without requiring the loving 
care and effort once needed for their procurement. 

It might be inferred that the love for the beautiful and 
the spiritual in Art has been submerged by commercialized 
production. Yet there are many convincing proofs that these 
apparently vanished aspirations are merely awaiting the chal- 
lenge of the right appeal to spring to life, an appeal blending 
the spiritual, the artistic and the appropriate. 

A new structure in the plan of production has appeared. 
The wholesale production of commodities which form the 
basis of modern life has many of the qualities of which hand- 
made productions were devoid. Taking into account the num- 
ber of units produced—in precision, compactness, power and 
endurance, as tested by scientific research, interchangeability, 
fitness for and dependability of service, and many other quali- 
ties, they have outstripped every previous achievement in 
human industry since its earliest days. The production of 
quantities of such objects has now become so much a matter 
of routine as to reduce the skill of the operator to a pre- 
scribed formula of watchfulness of the machine, and such care 
for its operations as will avoid interruption from unexpected 
breakdowns. 

Human ingenuity has conquered. The cruceness of pro- 
duction which formerly limited man to a scant living, wrested 
by unceasing toil, without leisure, comfort, or much reward, 
has been overcome by this much-decried system of mechanical 
production. 

And still the march of progress goes on, in the direction 
of more leisure, and more gratification of any desires that 
we may have. 

What are these new desires? What will be the value of 
this leisure, and what are the trends of modern activity in 
taking account thereof? Specialization is the order of the 
day. The complexity. of modern life makes it necessary. Sub- 
divisions of effort in every factory are a part of the plan of 
production. Thus the topmost officers of an organization fol- 
low a plan which is laid down as the “policy” of the organiza- 
tion, but in following the direction which this policy must 
take on the stream of competitive navigation, they must take 
on pilots at almost every turn, familiar with the eddies and 
currents along the way,—the vexatious obstacles and lurking 
dangers which obstruct their progress. These pilots are the 
specialist engineers, physicists, chemists, psychologists, philoso- 
phers, economists, financiers, jurists, statesmen, physicians 
and others expert in dealing with the secrets of nature found 
in the earth, upon the earth and over the earth, and applying 
their efficacy to human advancement. 

It must be admitted by any defender of the Mass Pro- 
duction system that the Artist until recently has taken prac- 
tically no part in the guidance of this myriad-headed monster. 
Gradually, however, there has dawned upon industry the 
realization that the demand for the actual necessities of a 
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comfort-loving age sow having been satisfied, a craving for 


something more is appearing. This is directly traceable to 
the pervading influence nourishing our’ society from its educa- 
tional centers, helped by the great increase of inter-communi- 
cation, promoted by the broadcasting of speech, and by the 
countless new highways which cause a greater inter-mingling 
of social units than was ever known in history. 

The lectures and study courses in schools and colleges 
on the subject of the appreciation of Art, the wider dissemina- 
tion of the literature of Art, the establishment of new centers 
of Art education by the intelligent efforts of our great museums 
and their traveling circuits, are steadily injecting into the 
mentality of out public an appreciation of the beautiful. Thus 
has been created a sense for the need of a spiritual and 
artistic quality in every object of daily life. 

As contact with the earth gave new strength to Antaeus 
of old, so contact with the sources of beauty gives to man 
today new cravings and perceptions that can only be satisfied 
by an environment responding thereto. Industry, realizing this 
demand of modern life, has a double task to perform. The 
one is to bring to higher art levels the production of com- 
modities, and the other to lift up still further the education 
of public taste. Each one of these tasks has an influence on 
the other. The creation of an appreciative public stimulating 
industry —the creation of new commodities satisfying an 
artistic taste, evoke a new challenge to still finer achievements. 

The Artist, in short, must become the inspiration not 
only of individuals, but of groups of individuals. He must 
think not only of how to express himself, but of how to help 
and cause others to express themselves under his influence. 
In this respect a new form of professional service, a new 
career is open to artists and groups of artists. Think of how 
far-reaching such an artist’s influence will be. Think of what 
its influence will be on the emotional life of a people. This 
new zest given to industry, interpreting modern life in its 
freedom and best impulses, will be the contribution of the 
Consulting Artist, similar to that of the consulting engineer 
in his field, the consulting organizer, the consulting sales pro- 
motion expert, and every other form of consultant expert 
service. It should intensely stimulate inventions of new forms 
of usefulness, changed in their structure by the artists. 


ELY & WALKER’S CONSOLIDATIONS 


T Is reported that the Ely & Walker Dry Goods Co., 
St. Louis jobbers, have merged with the Wyman- 
Partridge Co., Minneapolis jobbers, who have been 
established 56 years. The Ely & Walker Co. recently 
acquired the business of the Walton N. Moore Dry 
Goods Co., San Francisco jobbers, and the Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. firm of Watts, Ritter & Co. It is under- 
stood that the plan is to have one big organization of 
jobbing and manufacturing with sales of some $100,- 
000,000 annually. Ely, Walker & Co. were established 
in 1878 and were incorporated in 1883. 


FABRIC ORNAMENTATION 


i gone month we-are omitting from THe Upnot- 
STERER & INTERIOR DECORATOR Mr. Stephenson’s 
article on “Fabric Ornamentation.” This omission is 
due to the fact that we believed our space would be 
better given over in this instance to material of more 
current news interest. “Fabric Ornamentation”’ will be 
further continued in the July issue. 


Our 1930 Drapery Class, which opens on July 
2\st, is filling rapidly. If you or any of your em- 
ployees wish to join it, now is the time to register. 





A PLEASING CORNER 
GROUBDING IN A NEW 
YORK HOME 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 
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COLOR AND LIFE INTRO= 
DUCED BY GAY CRETONNES 
AT WINDOWS AND AS FUR=- 
NEITURE COVERS 


Decorated by James McCreery & Co. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 





IS NOT THE TIME 
TO CUT ENTERPRISE 


TO CARRY ON DEVELOPMENT 
PLANS IN THE FACE OF STAG- 
NANT BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
REQUIRES FAITH AND MONEY 
BUT TO DO £0 if SOUND BUSI- 
NESS PRACTICE 





E HAVE refrained from any lengthy discus- 

sion of general trade conditions during the past 
few months in the belief that it was unwise to focus 
attention to any greater extent upon a condition of 
business hesitancy for which no definite reason could 
be assigned, and to cure which there seemed to be no 
reliable remedy. 

There are now definite signs that indicate the pos- 
sibility of improvement. The Federal Resérve Board 
Report of Department Store Business, from January 
Ist to April 30th, places two out of the twelve cities 
which form the basis of their report as showing a 
slight increase over the same period a year ago, these 
two cities being Boston and New York. Not much of 
an improvement to report, it is true, but, nevertheless, 
an encouraging trend, because these two cities account 
for one hundred and sixty-two out of the five hundred 
and twenty stores upon which the report is based. But 
apart from this encouraging note, which may or may 
not be considered as a recovery trend, we believe that 
there is an all-too-prevalent disposition to accept the 
lack of usual business at this time as irremediable, 
and to let down in a spirit of acquiescence with refer- 
ence to all promotive and business-seeking efforts. 

Why in the name of common sense anyone should 
choose a period of business sluggishness as a time to 
withdraw salesmen from the road, or to curtail the 
staff of -house salesmen, or to cancel trips of traveling 
representatives, or for traveling representatives to skip 
towns, is difficult to comprehend. If this is the last 
year in which a firm intends to do business, if there is 
set a definite date for liquidation, then we could see 
a reason for slowing up sales-promotive activities. 

To cease the solicitation, or at least to curtail the 
solicitation of new business on the ground that the re- 
sult of the solicitation might occur too late to be of 
benefit and, therefore, unlikely to justify the expense, 
to postpone the appointment of traveling representa- 
tives for uncovered territory to “wait awhile” until 
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things shape up better, to “slow down” on expense, is 
to accumulate an unnecessary impediment of lost 
motion, a “slack,” the result of which may never be 
wholly overcome. 

The unwisdom of such a course of procedure was 

prominently emphasized in a conversation with the 
head of an import department of decorative fabrics, 
who contemplated the opening up of an avenue of 
solicitation with respect to a decorative clientele that 
his firm had heretofore not actively solicited. Said he, 
“T cannot expect to make very much progress in actual 
sales before the opening of the fall season, but if I 
wait beyond July 1st to actively campaign for business 
in that field, I will lose the advantage of two months’ 
valuable time in the forming of contacts, and in the 
establishing of friendly relations. 
“Tf our auditing department should institute a 
system of checking actual sales against the call of every 
salesman upon the decorative trade, by far the larger 
percentage of such calls would be reported as unprofit- 
able, and if the sales of every salesman were checked 
against each visit in every city of his territory, the 
auditing department would advocate the skipping of a 
large proportion of our regular points of call, but we 
don’t expect to sell a decorator a bill of goods every 
time a salesman calls, a few sample lengths here and 
there, of course, but rarely an order of sufficient size 
to put over against transportation, time, hotel, and the 
other expenses involved. 

“What our salesmen do is to plant samples, like 
seed, to create, by sample examination and personal 
contact, friendships for our line. To show the various 
items with sufficient frequency is to impress the mind 
of the decorator, both with the character of our quali- 
ties and with our facilities for meeting their needs. If 
we cut out of a salesman’s itinerary a single city or a 
single call in any city, we may just lose the last chance 
to bring our line to a customer’s attention some days, 
weeks, or even months in advance of his having to 
place a substantial order for the kind of goods we sell, 
and if in the interim, while we have passed him .up, 
the representative of one of our competitors has the 
opportunity of showing his line, the buyer whose 
memory of our fabrics has not been refreshed, because 
we passed him by, is likely to.favor the last line that 
has claimed his interest.” 

It costs money to carry on, it costs much money 
to maintain aggressive policies in spite of slackening 
revenues, but it sometimes is a great deal more costly 
to pick up the inertia of a wilfully retarded or aban- 
doned sales policy when faced with a hurry call for 
resumption of complete representation. 

Incidentally, also, it is well to remember that the 
man who catches fish is-not the one who sits con- 
tentedly at home with his pipe and book, but the one 
who, in fair weather or in foul, keeps on fishing. 











DRAPERY TREATMENTS IN THE RESTORED HAMMOND= 
HARWOOD HOUSE 


Top left, one of the card rooms; top right, curtains of toile de Jouy; bottom left, ladies’ reception room; 
bottom center, one of the bedrooms; bottom right, one of the smaller rooms. See text on opposite page. 








RESTORATION OF THE 
HAMMOND=HARWOOD 
HOUSE 


ONE OF THE OLD MANSIONS ACQUIRED 
BY ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, ANNAPOLIS, TO 
SERVE AS A COLONIAL MUSEUM 


HEN Congress only seven years ago refused to 

contribute a little to the purchase and preserva- 
tion of Washington’s home in Mt. Vernon, on the 
ground that it was a waste of money, it indicated the 
mental attitude, incredible in these days, when thou- 
sands of individuals and hundreds upon hundreds of 
Museums, Historical and Patriotic Societies are strug- 
gling to possess or preserve the things that make for 
the memory of our forebears. 

Go where you will in the South and you will find 
not only Mt. Vernon, but the homes of innumerable of 
our Colonial leaders — Jefferson, Marshall, Monroe, 
Clay, Randolph, Harrison — the list is interminable, 
and all of them restored to their original state—shrines 
to which we turn in reverence. 

And now several old mansions have been acquired 
by St. John’s College, Annapolis, as part of the devel- 
opment of a program of cultural education and are 
being restored under the supervision of R. T. H. 
Halsey, who did such excellent work at Monticello 
and is mainly responsible for the American Wing of 
the Metropolitan Museum. In his generous devotion 
to the plans of the College, Mr. Halsey has been 
assisted by Mrs. Halsey, who has given much research 
and study to historic examples in the, selection of the 
fabrics used and the fashioning of the hangings. 

The first of these buildings to be finished is the 
Hammond-Harwood House, which, from an architec- 
tural standpoint, is one of the most beautiful of our 
surviving Colonial examples. It will serve as the 
Colonial Museum of the College and is already opened 
to the public. 

The furniture has been secured largely through 
the generous co-operation of Mr. and Mrs. Francis P. 
Garvan, and is fully in harmony with the side walls, 
colorings, draperies, even to the trimmings. Wherever 
possible, antique fabrics were used. Where reproduc- 
tions were necessary, they followed with infinite atten- 
tion the details of XVIII Century types, a great deal 
of printed linen being used and Venetian blinds, in 
accordance with the fashion of this section of the 
country. 

The Ladies’ Reception Room is curtained with 
the old-fashioned bourette, a material made from waste 
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A window treatment in the card room, 


silk. While similar to shikii, with its nubbed and 
primitive weave, it is very much heavier. It is an old 
red, edged with a braid of the same color, and the eight 
red tassels at each window give to the room an air 
of subtle elegance. 

The Gentlemen’s Room has the same rough nubbed 
drapery as in the Ladies’ Reception Room. The color 
is yellow, and the general scheme was inspired by a 


‘Pergolesi illustration published in London, 1792. 


A Small Room. (See illustration at lower right 
of opposite page.) The material used at the win- 
dows of this room is a lustrous old green damask, 
with fringe of the same color. In 1763 Governor 
William Franklin ordered from London, for his home 
in Burlington, N. J., “a yellow silk and worsted dam- 
ask for single curtains,” and it’s interesting in this 
connection to emphasize the accuracy of this treat- 
ment, because “curtin rings” were advertised in Amer- 
ican newspapers as early as 1770. Moreover, the use 
of single curtains hung upon wooden poles with gilded 
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rings will be found in a Hogarth painting of .a Chip- 
pendale interior. Thanks to Mrs. Halsey’s research, 
the authenticity of this tréatment is established. 

A Bedroom; illustrated on page 100 at upper right 
hand corner. A charming bedroom is done in 
genuine toile de Jouy, the subject being “America’s 
Homage to France.” There were two treatments of 
this subject: one shows the crown of royalty ; the other, 
a reprint after the French Revolution, showed the elo- 
quent absence of the crown. One of the white and 
gold wooden cornices used was found in the house 
when purchased; the others are replicas. 

Another Room shows the deep center sag of the 
drapery with Venetian blinds, and this treatment was 
authenticated by a print in Ackermann’s Repository of 
1814. The arrow motif in the curtain pole was fre- 
quently used in the classicism of the Adam Period, 
suggesting the Dart of Diana the Huntress. 

The Ballroom is done in India prints, the “painted 
India calicoes” of the early XVIII Century. They 
were fortunate in finding original fabrics and frag- 
ments also of the original trimmings, and these were 
reproduced in sufficient yardage for the work. 

Small Card Room. The curtains in this room off 
the ballroom have a scalloped valance, rather con- 
ventional. The material is glazed chintz. 





MACY’S PRICE CHECKING SERVICE 


H. Macy are out with a page advertisement stat- 
* ing that last year.their organization made 356,986 
individual and distinct shopping expeditions in order 
to check their prices with those of competitors. An 
average of 1,202 investigations each working day were 
made. It was an argument to impress the reader with 
the low prices prevailing at Macy’s, but it would 
impress many people with the added expense. 


KARPEN’S CHAIR SELLING CONTEST 
T Is reported that not less than seven hundred and 
fifty-three retail floor salesmen have already en- 
tered the chair selling contest inaugurated by S. 
Karpen & Bros., in the production of their Fiftieth 
Anniversary chair. 

To encourage this chair-sales contest, in celebra- 
tion of Karpen’s fiftieth anniversary, the chair, which 
is of a special patented design, is priced at $50.00, and 
nearly two hundred prizes are to be given to those 
who lead in the selling. 

The prizes, which range from solid white gold 
Elgin wrist and pocket watches to gold mounted 
fountain pens, will be awarded after the close of the 
contest, December 31st, 1930. 





Photo by Bonney 


Dining table and chairs of polished sycamore and silvered nickel. Shown in Paris by the designer, Delacuvellerie. 
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A SLOGAN FOR THE IN-= 
DUSTRY WHICH SHOULD 
BE ADOPTED FOR THE 
GOOD OF THE INDUS- 
TRY?S PROSPERITY 


HIS year the Wall Paper Convention will be 
"Teta at a little earlier date than last year. We 
believe the time fixed upon is the week of July 2ist, 
and by that time it is expected that the manufacturers 
will have their lines sampled and ready for display to 
the wholesalers and retailers. Naturally we have at 
this time little or no knowledge concerning the types 
of papers to be shown by the various makers; but, 
judging from their steady advance during the past 
years, we feel that we are justified in saying that the 
lines shown will excel anything heretofore seen, in the 
way of beauty of design and exquisite coloring. In 
other words, we believe that the wall paper manufac- 
turers will have done their share towards making this 
a banner year for the industry. Then it will be up to 
the wholesalers and to the retailers. 

In our humble estimation it would be an excellent 


The country club set lives in 
beautiful homes. All that 
goes into them must be the 
best. There is room in such 
homes for the “better 


papers.” 








PUSH. THE Berries 
WALL PAPERS! 
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People of fashion, children of luxury,. want the beautiful, regardless of cost, and they are 
the logical customers of the dealers whuv “Push the Better Papers.” 


idea if the whole industry adopted as its slogan for 
the coming campaign: “Push the Better Papers!’ 
Any man who is not so prejudiced as to make his 
opinion worth little or nothing will admit that the 
plainest. of painted walls is preferable to a wall cover- 
ing of shoddy, inappropriate paper. Everybody will 
admit, also, that the static condition of the wall paper 
industry but a few years back, against which the 
enterprising factors in the trade have been struggling, 
was brought about to a great extent by the unwilling- 
ness of the industry to promote wall paper sales on 
the basis of wall paper beauty. In those days the big 
selling claim of wall paper was that it was cheap. 
As a matter of fact, it was cheap in more ways than 
one. Today, the advance guard in the retailing branch 
has ceased to discuss or even consider wall paper 
prices. They display and sell wall paper on its; artistic 
value; and they are the ones who are bringing to 
wall paper its deserved popularity. They push the 
better papers. 

When a prospective customer evinces an interest 
in wall paper, they display for her inspection their 
finest patterns, selected with a view to their appro- 
priateness. They come down to the cheap grades only 
when literally forced to do so by the customer’s de- 
mand. The result is that there are a great number 
of rolls of the finest and most artistic wall papers 
decorating walls in the homes of American buyers, and 
serving as the best advertisement for wall paper that 
can be imagined, while if it had not been for the sales 
effort along decorative lines made by these distributors 
these same homes would have been “desecrated” by 
papers of an inferior quality, with no argument in their 
favor other than that they were cheap. 

The wall paper manufacturers, we believe, with- 
out exception prefer to make the finest goods. They 
include in their lines cheaper qualities because the 
wholesalers and retailers demand them. If at the com- 
ing convention these same wholesalers and retailers 
will show a preference for-the better grades, it will 
mean that next year the manufacturers will show 
papers of increased beauty, and wall paper will have 
taken another step forward in the decorative field. 


¢ 










Illustrations courtesy of Innen Dekoration, Darmstadt. 


TYPES OF UPHOLSTERING USED FOR MODERNISTIC FURNITURE 


See text on opposite page. 
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UPHOLSTERED 
FURNITURE OF THE ART 
MODERNE SCHOOL 


COMMENT ON THE VARIOUS 


TYPES WITH SPECIAL REF- 
ERENCE TO THE GERMAN 
EXAMPLES 


T IS interesting to note the effect of modern fur- 

nishing principles upon the upholstered furniture 
of countries where art moderne has now held sway 
for some little time. 

Germany, for instance, where the new movement 
may be said to have started with futurism and cubism, 
about 1912, is producing types of upholstered furni- 
ture that are a distinct departure from all historic 
styles and have very little in common with the charac- 
teristic art moderne. 

‘Germany has a reputation for skill in upholstering. 
In my apprenticeship days, some forty years ago, it 
was a tradition in the trade that the finer types of 
stitched-edge upholstery were produced in Germany, 
or in other countries by men of German apprentice- 
ship. Whether this tradition was true or not it would 
be difficult to say, but a survey of the current types of 
German upholstered furniture as published in the 
magazine “Innen Dekoration,” surely indicates that 
the modern type of upholstered chair has many ele- 
ments of comfort, style and novelty to commend it. 

We show herewith eighteen different examples of 
upholstered chairs, an exemplification of the kind of 
furniture that is being installed for modern household 
use. For the most part, we must endorse the appar- 
ently comfortable qualities of the chairs which form the 
subjects of our illustrations. With the exception of 
Figures 2, 4.and 8, there is present in all of the types 
illustrated an attempt to produce by the “pitch” of the 
frame an invitation to relaxation, while in Figures 3, 
6, 7, 10 and 11 there is a close approximation of the 
comforts of a reclining chair. 

Many of the examples, notably 4, 8, 9, 13, 14 and 
16, are cushioned types, which add the comfort of a 
down or hair-filled cushion to the deep, fixed-spring 
upholstering of the seat. If Figures 4 and 8 seem to be 
more upright than is normally found in stuffed over- 
pieces, it is possible that the soft character of the 
upholstering may counteract the upright pitch of their 
appearance. These two pieces, however, would be least 
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preferable, in our opinion, from the standpoint of 
physical comfort. 

Another point to be observed in connection with 
these pieces is the very evident vogue for low-backed 
chairs; that is, chairs that do not attempt to provide 
a rest for the head. 

From the cabinet-making standpoint, it is possible 
that the great amount of shaping which these styles 
call for in the show-wood pieces, is rather expensive, 
and possibly brings many of these pieces into a very 
much higher-priced scale than strictly utilitarian prin- 
ciples would call for. However, these examples are 
put forward at a time when style differences are 
emphasized and, undoubtedly, the unusual forms of 
shaped woodwork are one of the factors relied upon 
in exploiting these pieces as a modern product. 

In these pieces, as in those of our own country, 
the attractive quality of the chair depends not a little 
on the character of the covering. Thus, in Figures 1, 2, 
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5, 8, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18, the woven designs 
of the covering, with their opportunities for color 
variation, are distinguishing features which undoubt- 
edly relate the pieces to their surroundings. 

Plain materials are decidedly in the minority in 
our illustrations of these reproductions, not from any 
choice of our own, but because in “Innen Dekoration,” 
from which we have reproduced them, these illustra- 
tions appear in practically the same proportion of plain 
and figured fabrics as is represented here, and on the 
authority of this leading German publication, they may 
be assumed to be fairly representative of the type of 
furniture used in the better class of German homes. 

Because of the “different” shapes of these various 
chairs, there may be some who imagine that new prin- 
ciples are involved in their upholstering. This is not 
so. In none of the chairs illustrated is there uphol- 
stering which any upholsterer who has learned his 
trade and practiced it in the older furniture forms, is 
not competent to perform. 


J. W. S. 


PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


x REIBER, well known in interior decorating circles 
on the Pacific Coast, has joined the F. H. Harder 
Co., 1563 Mission Street, San Francisco, as decorator. 

Ed. Theile, formerly with the Rucker-Fuller Co., 
San Francisco, has been transferred to the Oakland 
branch of this concern. 

Charles Lamb has been made manager of the San 
Francisco interests of Lee Eleanor Graham, whose 
decorative studio is located on Post Street, adjoining 
the Hotel St. Francis. 

The Oakland branch of D. N. & E. Walter & Co., 
San Francisco, has been moved to larger quarters at 
510 Fifteenth Street. 

The Oriental rug department of the City of Paris 
Dry Goods Co., San Francisco, conducted as a con- 
cession since 1926 by Augustine Constantian, is now 
being operated by the owners of the store and Millard 
N. Kevan, formerly buyer of floor coverings for The 
Emporium, has been placed in charge. 

John Sheehan has been made buyer of floor cover- 
ings for The Emporium, San Francisco, succeeding 
Millard N. Kevan. 

The interests of Wesley S. Briggs in the Art- 
craft Valance Co., 150 Eighth Street, San Francisco, 
have been taken over by Frank E. and Janet E. Hood. 

The Sam Levey Co. has succeeded to the drapery 
business of R. Craig, 2275 Mission Street, San 
Francisco. 

Louis L. De Costa has filed a statement to indi- 
cate that he is in business at 585 Mission Street, San 
Francisco, as the Coast Drapery Manufacturing Co. 

F. J. Barrett has taken over the interests of O. E. 
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Kemp in the furniture and upholstering firm of Bar- 
rett & Kemp, 1772 Haight Street, San Francisco. 
Prentis D. Burtis, vice-president and director of 
Hale Bros. Stores, Inc., and general manager of .the 
main store at Market and Fifth Streets, San. Fran- 


- cisco, has tendered his resignation to this firm, with 


which he has been associated for twenty-two years, and 
will become president of the William Hengerer store 
of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Frederick S. Nelson, veteran business man of San 
Francisco, passed away in this city, early in May, fol- 
lowing a heart attack on the street: Mr: Nelson served 
for years as advertising manager for O’Connor, Mof- 
fatt & Co. ae 

Samuel L. Dinkelspiel, one of the founders of the 
pioneer wholesale dry goods house of the L. Dinkel- 
spiel Co., and its head until a short time ago, when the 
firm consolidated with the Walton N. Moore Dry 
Goods Co., passed away at his San Francisco home, 
May 14. : 

The Talavera Importing Co., Inc., which has for 
some time occupied quarters with the Cheesewright 
Studios, Pasadena, Cal., has moved into its own home 
at 1045 East Green Street. 

Oliver’s Floor Covering Store, 2075 Allston Way, 
Berkeley, Cal., has added a curtain department featur- 
ing curtains in the more moderate price range. 

Hazel Davie, formerly with W. & J. Sloane, has 
engaged in business on her own account, having 
opened a decorative studio at 672 South LaFayette 
Park Place, Los Angeles. 

The Berran Co., Ltd., importers of Oriental rugs, 
is occupying new quarters in the Cooper Building, Los 
Angeles, with Vice-President J. J. Lawrence in charge. 

Breuner’s, operating stores at Oakland, Sacra- 
mento, Stockton and Richmond, has opened a store 
at 2132 Center Street, Berkeley, Cal. 

The Pioneer Drapery Products Co., headed by 
John Witteman, formerly in business in Milwaukee, 
has engaged in business at 709 Antonio Street, Los 
Angeles. A specialty is being made of drapery bases 
and accessories. 

Dening & Carrilo, interior decorators of San 
Leandro, Cal., have opened a branch at 2605 Grove 
Street, Oakland, Cal. 

‘The Timton Studios has been opened at 2510 
West Seventh Street, Los Angeles, by J. M. Timms 
and A. B. Tonks. 


The Studio of Interior Decoration, of the Fred- 
erick & Nelson Co., Seattle, Wash., has been placed 
in charge of Virginia Mary Mann. 

The drapery department of the Rhodes Depart- 
ment Store, Seattle, Wash., has been placed in charge 
of C. P. Pruyn, formerly with the Standard Furni- 
ture Co. 


T. A. CHURCH. 








A BPICTORIAL CHINTZ 
USED SUCCESSFULLY 
AT WINDOWS AND TO 
COVER UPHOLSTERED 
CHAIRS 


Decorated by Esther Curtis, N. Y. City 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 





Photo by M., E. Hewitt 
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Photo by M. E. Hewitt 


A LIBRARY SETTING 
CREATING A QUIET 
AND RESTFUL AT= 
MOSPHERE 


Decorated by Charles Willing, Archi- 
tect and Decorator, N. Y. City. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 








THE CURTAINS OF TODAY 


IN THE CURTAIN FIELD THERE HAVE BEEN CHANGES AS DRASTIC 
AS ANY IN OTHER BRANCHES OF THE DECORATIVE INDUSTRY. 
THE NEW TYPES ARE DESIGNED TO MEET MODERN NcEDS 


MATTER of twenty-five years does not seem a 
A great length of time in the life of an industry, 
particularly when we consider the fact that many of 
our industries, like jacquard tapestry weaving, is two 
and one-quarter centuries old, but a great deal depends 
upon the particular section in the life of an indus- 


try in which that twenty-five years may occur. 

In the lace curtain industry there has been, in the 
last twenty-five years, a complete reconstruction of 
that element of public taste which controls the pur- 
chase of window laces. Twenty-five years ago we had 
such styles in current use and meeting with ready sales 























figured net or madras, with over-drapery and side curtains. 


with over-draperies and side-curtains. 





Top left, Dining Room. Glass curtains of fringed marquisette, with over-draperies and side-curtains. Right: glass curtains of 


Béttom left, Living or Drawing Room. Flat net curtains with lace — and insertion, or hem-stitched and lace. Striped 


marquisette or voile, with over-draperies and side curtains. Right: 
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wiss embroidery in colors, on ecru or cream net, 
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Top, Drawing or Living Room. Left: Irish point lace curtains next to glass, with over-drapery and side curtains. Right: 
embroidered net panel, fringed, with over-drapery and side-curtains. 

Bottom, Bedroom. Left: Ruffled novelty muslin curtains, with over - drapery and side-curtains. Right: Hand -drawn mar- 
quisette glass curtains with lace insertion, over-draperies and side-curtains. 
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turn-over as Battenberg or Renaissance, Saxony and 
Swiss Brussels, Antique, Lacet Arabe, Point Arabe, 
Princess, Duchesse, Marie Antoinette, Filet (both 
drawn and embroidered), a considerable variety of 
Swiss net types with patterns formed by embroidering 
and cauterizing, Irish Point, Nottingham and the 
beginning of the development of what was called, 


for want of a better name, novelty lace curtains. 

Each of these particular classes had its own place 
and preference with the ultimate consumer, and each 
enjoyed a degree of popularity commensurate with its 
decorative and utilitarian value. . 

Twenty-five years ago, we also had a large num- 
ber of other fabric curtaining employed as side em- 









































Top, Bedroom. Left: Fringed marquisette or voile glass curtains with lambrequin over-drapery and side curtains, Right: 
Criss-cross glass curtains, of net, marquisette or voile, ruffled; lambrequin over-drapery and side-curtains. 

Bottom, Dining Room. Left: Voile sun-burst on transom. Bonnaz embroidered voile curtains or net sun-burst with Irish 
point lace curtains, Lambrequin over-drapery and side-curtains. Right: Glass curtains, embroidered net panel. Novelty mar- 
quisette or voile curtains with lace insertion; lambrequin over- drapery and side-curtains. 
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bellishments and over-draperies in conjunction with 
lace curtains. Many of the styles we have mentioned 
will be unknown to the younger generation of drapery 
salesmen in retail stores. Indeed we have reached a 
condition in lace curtain distribution where “price” 
sways more purchases than considerations of style, 
value or appropriateness, and the old favorites have 
gone by the board because the stores serve new genera- 
tions that knew them not. 

In the curtain field, as in many others, change of 
style and the abandonment of the attractive types of 
former years is no indication. of a lack of industrial 
vitality, but, quite the contrary, it is an evidence of 
the fact that the production of lace and other forms 
of draperies for ‘window embellishment has followed 
the trend of times, and the changing tastes of a people. 

The wider advocacy of ‘an abundant circulation of 
fresh air in the home, the widened pursuit of out-door 
pleasures and the wearing of garments of greater sim- 
plicity and personal freedom, have all had an influence 
in bringing about a simplification in the furnishing of 
homes. Even architecture, with its changing forms of 
bungalow and cottage types, with its apartment dwell- 
ings that obviate the desirability of interesting aad 
distinctive window exteriors, and the more flexible, less 
decorative forms of metal-framed casement windows, 
have all influenced the necessity for more simple, less 
costly, even less enduring types of window curtaining. 

It is possible and even probable that some of the 
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favorites of other years may come back into vogue at 
some future date, but our concern at the present time 
is with the types of curtaining that occupy the sales 
stage at the present moment. These consist, as will be 
found by many illustrations in the pages of this maga- 
zine, of novelty fabrics and of a multiplicity of con- 
structed forms fabricated from woven material, rather 
than woven, as in former days, in the form of a com- 
plete entity. ; 

Voluminous ruffles on curtains which hang in 
pairs, or that decorate the criss-cross variety, are the 
principal elaboration employed on this season’s presen- 
tations. Flat curtains, hemstitched or otherwise deco- 
rated, of muslin, marquisette, madras and other novel 
fabrics, are equally prominent. 

(Continued on page 130) 


DISPLAY CHANGES AT THE PAINE FURNITURE CO. 
ine Paine Furniture Company, Boston, have in re- 
cent weeks removed the drapery department from 
the second to the third floor, where it fronts on the 
St.-James Street side. Since Mr. Bird’s assuming 
charge of this department, mentioned in THE UPHoL- 
STERER a month or two ago, a number of very im- 
portant changes have been made, one of which is that 
now no merchandise is carried on the floor, everything 
is shown and sold from sample pieces, and these sam- 
ples are arranged so that the various stocks, while con- 
venient to each other, are segregated into sections. 
Stocks from which immediate delivery can 
be made are carried in another part of the 
building convenient to the sales floor. 

The absence of stock on the floor makes 
it possible to present a very much better ap- 
pearance with a studio-like atmosphere, plus 
distinctive displays of the various materials 
in harmoniously related group. 

Wall racks for the display of lace cur- 
tains and yard goods add to the convenience 
of their service. The general treatment of 
the department is planned to accentuate the 
fabrics shown. The walls are covered in a 
heavy paper with a gray tile effect, and the 
floor in a plain neutral carpet. Equally dis- 
tinctive of appeal is the character of the 
firm’s advertising of its drapery department, 
no prices being quoted in their newspaper 
space, but the emphasis being placed upon 
quality and style. 

Mr. Bird reports that the change 
has been most beneficial in its effect on 
business. 





A section of the newly arranged drapery showroom of the 
Paine Furniture Co., Boston. 








WITH THE BUYERS 
AND SELLERS 


Erwic—John J. Erwig, well known in the uphol- 
stery fabric field from buying and merchandise posi- 
tions he has held in various parts of the country, and 
for the last four years merchandise manager of Sanger 
Bros. Stores, has resigned to join the Broadway De- 
partment Store, Los Angeles, as buyer for their 
drapery department, beginning June 16th. 

PERKINS—George B. Perkins, textile designer for 
Powdrell & Alexander, sailed for Europe on Friday, 
May 30th, for a six weeks’ trip to Europe. 

Pous—Max S. Pohs, who about a year ago joined 
the Webbing & Edging Co. Dept. of Strauss Brothers 
& Co., New York, has recently been appointed man- 
ager in charge of the division of this department, 
which manufactures bias drapery trimming. Since Mr. 
Pohs has been with the company the items manufac- 
tured have been expanded, and now include a wide 
variety of waterproofed fabric novelties. 

CorBETT — Joseph Corbett, formerly drapery 
buyer for Holzwasser’s, Inc., San Diego, California, 
has just been appointed merchandise manager of the 
fourth floor of the Houghton Dutton store, Boston. 

GrimMEs—Edward Grimes, formerly of William 
Taylor Sons, of Cleveland, has been appointed drapery 
buyer for Holzwasser’s, of San Diego, California, to 
succeed Joseph Corbett. 

FRANK—Herman Frank, textile expert from the 
well-known German textile school of Reutlingen, has 
been engaged by A. Theo. Abbott & Co. to originate 
new fabrics for the Abbott line. 

SHEROVER—It is announced that Max Sherover 
has been appointed head of the new Import Division 
installed by the Golding Brothers Company, New 
York. This department handles down-proof pillow 
ticks, damask linen mattress ticking, upholstery fabrics, 
slip cover materials, etc. 

PuiLtips—H. David Phillips, Pacific Coast repre- 
sentative of A. Theo. Abbott & Co., Philadelphia, has 
been appointed manager of their New York display 
rooms at 180 Madison Avenue, but will continue from 
time to time to visit his coast trade as in the past. 

E.itis—The many friends of Chas. W. Ellis, vice- 
president of the Gould-Mersereau Company, Inc., will 
regret to learn of the death of Mrs. Ellis, which 
occurred on May 27th, last. 

GoopMaN—Morris Goodman, formerly with Pil- 
zer Bros., is now covering the Metropolitan district 
for the Style Curtain Company, Inc. 

Durry—John J. Duffy, recently with the Bromley 
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Manufacturing Co., and well known in the lace curtain 
and fabric field, has joined the staff of the United 
States Lace Curtain Mills, and will cover Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Indiana and Illinois. 

KuRNICKI — James Kurnicki, for over a year 
house and’ city salesman with the New York Curtain 
Corporation, has severed this connection and is at 
present unconnected. 

Kirsy—A. D. Kirby, well known in the wholesale 
upholstery fabric trade, joined the Darlington Fabric 
Corporation sales-force the first of this month. 

GRuUEN—John Gruen, formerly with Morse, Dris- 
coll & Hunt, Inc. for two years, is covering the Eastern 
territory for Ryer & Cashel, Inc. “Gen 

SEELEY—Mres. Seeley, of Seeley, Scalainandre Co., 
Inc., who has recently returned from a. transconti- 
nental business trip, sailed May 15 for Europe. 

BatLEyY—Donald K. Bailey, formerly with Hub- 
bard, Eldridge & Miller, Inc. for more than two years, 
is now with Wagner Furniture Co., Inc., calling on 
the Metropolitan trade. 

Mooney—Harry V. Mooney, of J. H. Thorp & 
Co., Inc., is quite recovered from a serious automobile 
accident. He had been in the hospital for several 
weeks, but is now himself again. 

Dyott—Rodney W. Dyott, who is well known in 
the New York trade from various buying connections, 
and more recently connected with the May Co., Balti- 
more, has joined the buying forces of the S. P. Brown 
Company, and is at present located with the Rosenbaum 
Co., Cumberland, Md. 


OBITUARY 


FRANK ALVAH PARSONS 


RANK ALVAH Parsons died in New York at the 

Doctors’ Hospital, May 26, after a brief illness. 
He was sixty-two years old. 

He had been president of the New York School 
of Fine and Applied Art 
for twenty-five years. He 
had seen the school ex- 
tend branches in Paris, 
London and Florence.’ 
He had been honored by 
being made a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor. 

He had lived to be 
recognized as a high 
authority on the subject 
of Interior Decoration, 
and lectured at New 
York University, the 
Brooklyn Institute of 





Frank Alvah Parsons 
(Continued on p. 133) 
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WHERE DO THEY — 
GET THE BUSINESS¢ 


DISCUSSING METHODS AND 
SYSTEMS USED BY DEC- 
ORATORS IN A FIELD WHERE 
COMPETITION If STEADILY 
GROWING STRONGER 


HERE do they get the business? And how? 
“There is a man who comes in here,” said a 
wholesaler recently, “who tells me that within the last 
three years he has furnished and decorated 250 boats 
—presumably pleasure boats. He specializes in this 
class of work. He gets his tips from the boat builders 
or shipyards, just as decorators nose around among 
architects, plumbers and electrical engineers.” 

John Wanamaker, in his contract department, gets 
after the boat business also, but it’s the big steamship 
type. At last report he had sixteen canvassers out on 
ships, institutions and hotel work. It takes a lot of 
hustle and capital for these jobs, and the department 
stores, with their various stocks—carpets, wall paper, 
upholstery, china, glassware, and general supplies— 
have superior facilities and opportunities for discover- 
ing prospects. 

But how about the little fellow on the side street? 

If he has a store and a show window, he, of 
course, gets leads from people who drop in, but if his 
office is upstairs, with no show window to catch the 
transient client, he has got to get out and ring doorbells. 

The head of one of the most exclusive firms in 
New York said tome: “I can remember the time when 
people who came to our showrooms had to have a card 
of introduction or be identified. We were very par- 
ticular. Today if we see somebody on the street looking 
in at the window we feel like getting out on the side- 
walk and grabbing him like an old clothes man. The 
Social Register doesn’t count with us any more.” 

Another decorator told me he belonged to seven 
clubs just for the sake of getting contact with people 
of means. He couldn’t adopt the methods of the gentle- 
man who sells washing machines and chase people up 
at their homes, but he found he could canvass his club 
friends by merely the force of subtle suggestion— 
lawyers and architects join clubs for the same 
purpose. 

Of course, the dry goods houses do a lot of cir- 
cularizing and advertising; but during the past month 
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I received circulars from two very exclusive deco- 
rators. They didn’t use to do that sort of thing. 

For many years past the Decorator’s Society has 
tried to adopt certain “ethics”, or “codes”, which 
would maintain the dignity of their calling and at 
the same time protect them from the inroads of their 
smaller competitors, but they haven’t succeeded. At 
present their activities are confined mainly to labor 
problems. 

They have tried to figure out a system that would 
check the tremendous: expense of sketching and esti- 
mating and planning for competitive contracts. Eight 
or nine firms spend a lot of money in this direction, 
but only one of them lands the job and the rest charge 
up their expense to profit and loss, and try to make it 
up on the next job. Or possibly nobody lands the 
order, because the client has “changed his mind,” but 
everybody has been put to a lot of expense just the 
same. 

Some of the building and electric trades have 
evolved a scheme by which contracts are recorded, but 
their operations are more or less mysterious, with 
always the fear of the Sherman Law before them. 

Thousands upon thousands of dollars are spent 
every month on sketches and blue prints and estimates 
for prospective work. 

“T don’t go into any of this expense,” observed one 
of the best decorators in the city. “I don’t spend any 
money on art work until I am authorized to do so. 
I'll show photographs of what we’ve done, perhaps a 
rough sketch, and materials, but when it comés to 
turning the drafting room lcose on a proposition, 
nothing doing unless definitely authorized. 

“Mr. Boomer of the Waldorf Astoria had the right 
idea. He didn’t ask the decorators all over the city to 
figure on the job; he didn’t ask all the 
architects to get busy. He picked his 
architect and picked his decorator and he 
invited those that he wanted to co-operate 
and nobody lost a nickel experimenting.” 

Now thjs decorator is one of the three 
or four leaders in the business and yet he 
has several salesmen out hustling for busi- 
ness. He doesn’t expect to keep going on 
his reputation alone. I asked him: 











Some decorators maintain social contacts 
for business reasons. 
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“Where do they get their leads?” 

“They dig for them. Some of them come through 
service organizations. You know there are real estate 
records telling of transactions, sales and alterations. 
We get some leads also from people who drop in 
voluntarily, and, of course, we get leads from our old 
customers, but we can’t depend on them. The new 
generation comes along and, frequently because we 
have done all their mother’s furnishings and perhaps 
their grandfather’s, they look upon us as old fogies 
and are more inclined to deal with some fraternity pal. 
If it is a girl and she had gone to college or a finishing 
school, she is dead sure to know a lot of fraternity 
sisters who have taken up interior decoration.” 

“This business of preliminary expense,” said an- 
other man, “isn’t so great as it used to be. While we 
decorators haven’t agreed upon any plan of operations, 
we are all in accord and we.are a little codgy of 
art work. 

“IT remember some years ago when one of the 
high muck-a-mucks in Pittsburgh wrote to a number 
of us and told us about a house he had built and 
wanted us to look it over and make suggestions for 
the furnishing. And, among others, he wrote to a 
certain lady, who was enjoying at that time a very 
fashionable vogue, and asked her also to come down, 
and she did, with her secretary, maid and artist. When 
the job was given out she didn’t get it, but she made 
out a bill for over $3,000 for time and services ren- 
dered, and collected. Why, there were six or eight of 
us on that Pittsburgh job and none of us knew the 
others were invited, and it took the little lady to do 
what none of us never had the nerve to do. She 
charged for her time. Why not? 

“IT had a leak not long ago and called up a 
plumber, and as he didn’t arrive promptly I called up 
another plumber. One of the men fixed the leak, while 
the other man arrived too late. But I got a time bill 
just the same, and it strikes me the decorators ought 
to be entitled to the same consideration as plumbers.” 

“We have all sorts of salesmen,” observed one 
decorator, “some of them regular automobile chasers. 
They get their tips here and there and follow a case 
like an insurance man, but I want to tell you about the 
best man of the bunch, ’cause he’s a thinker. 

“There was a woman in Long Island who laid 
plans to build a house that was very fine. It wasn’t a 
Colonial house or a Georgian; if her taste ran that 
way it would have been furnished accordingly. It 
was simply a substantial house of classic lines, and I 
guess eight or ten decorators were after her before 
even the ground was broken, but they didn’t seem to 
interest her. My man never went near her ’till he'd 
carefully studied the case. He discovered that she and 
her husband had spent three years in China and that 
they had a valuable collection of jades. He called up 
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the American Art Galleries and found that she was 
unknown among collectors of Americana, so her taste 
didn’t run that way. Finally he went to see her, and 
said he: ‘Madam, you have a wonderful collection of 
jades’ (he knew that) ‘and Chinese embroideries and 
curios’ (he took that for granted). “You ought to have 
one room to properly house these treasures. 

“*You know that when Heber Bishop died and 
left his Chinese jades to the Metropolitan Museum he 
made a provision in his will that they must be shown 
with a Louis XV environment, because Louis XV was 
a patron of the Chinese arts. 

“*Now that will do all right for one room, your 
treasure room, but for more intimate relations many of 
your Chinese curios and fabrics could go into a Chip- 
pendale room, because Chippendale was also partial to 
the Chinese.’ 

“And that line of talk interested her. Here was a 
man who was something more than a canvasser, and 
he got the contract, not only for those rooms, but the 
entire house. 

“T tell my men it’s all right to do bungalows and 
petty apartments, but for any work that is really worth 
while you ought to know the personality of your client, 
and I think that’s where the woman decorator has suc- 
ceeded pretty well. Some of the work: she does I 
couldn’t do, and wouldn’t do, but they certainly delight 
femininity with soft pastel tints and orchid curtains 
and bedspreads of daintiest taffeta, and soft cushions 
of voile, and everything just too nice for anything done 
by a woman for a woman, but based upon the \prin- 
ciples that I lay down: know the personality of your 
prospect before attempting to please him. 

“There was a story told me not long ago that 
emphasizes this phase of the subject. A man had a 
client in charge and took her into one of the big whole- 
sale houses to select for her bedroom a striped mate- 
rial for the bedspread. 

“ ‘But,’ said she, ‘I hate stripes.’ And instead of 
acceding to her prejudice he insisted upon it that the 
stripe was the right thing, and after a little discussion 
she shrugged her shoulders and I heard her remark to 
a friend: ‘My Lord, if I ever get rid of this decorator 
I will never have him again, not even to do a dog 
house.’ 

“Forty years ago we might have dictated to a 
client. They didn’t know anything and when we told 
them that the dining room should be Flemish Renais- 
sance they acquiesced, but today they have got their 
own ideas. Some of them know a good deal more than 
we do. It is a rule in my establishment to always con- 
cede to them in matters of taste. Our job is to give 
consistency or harmony in color and relationship and 
to furnish the technical knowledge which they don’t 
possess. 


(Continued on page 132) 


MODERNISTIC DINING ROOM 
DECORATION BY THE PARK 
AVENUE GALLERIES. S&S. Y. CITY 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 
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TWO VIEWS 








Photos by Nyholm & Lincoln 


OF THE CLUB LEVIATHAN ABOARD 


THE §. §. LEVIATHAN NEWLY RECONDITIONED 











MARKET 
OFFERINGS 


AND NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


MONTAGUE-GOBELIN NOW AGENTS FOR 
ARACOMA MILLS 
ANNOUNCEMENT is made that the Montague-Gobelin 

Corp., New York, in addition to their regular lines 
of imported and domestic drapery and upholstery fab- 


rics, are now the sole selling agents for the Aracoma 
Mills, Inc. 


CORRECTING AN ERROR 
[Ny THE 1930 Hanp Book oF THE INTERIOR DECORA- 
TIVE TRADES the Chicago address of Fairclough & 
Gold was incorrectly given. Our readers should cor- 
rect this item on page 562 to read, 209 So. State St. 


A NEW LINE OF DECORATIVE PILLOWS 
[vy NEEDLEcRAFT Co., 13 West 3lst Street, are now 
showing a line of decorative pillows made of high 
grade crash and crewel embroidery: They also are 
displaying linen wall panels done in crewel embroidery 
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and a selection of attractive patterns in bedspreads on 
novelty fabrics. 


KORNELLA MILLS AGENTS FOR CROMPTON CO. 
KORNELLA MILts, INc., New York, are now the sole 

selling agents for the jacquard velours and novelty 
upholstery fabrics manufactured by the Crompton Co. 
of West Warwick, R. I., and also the Crompton- 
Shenandoah Co., of Waynesboro, Va. 


NEW IN PORTAGE DRAPERIES LINE 
THE Portage Draperies Co.,‘Inc:; are featuring quite 
a few new ideas in curtain materials for the fall 
season. One of these new fall numbers is expected 
to be even more popular than ‘“Portagine,” which was 
an outstanding success last season: 


JOHNSON LEATHER CO. REMOVED 
Q» May 15th the plant and offices of the Johnson 
Leather Co., Inc., removed to 37-45 West 26th St., 
New York, where they occupy the entire 12th floor. 
The new location provides increased production and 
shipping facilities and is ideal in every way. The new 
telephone number is Bogardus 2966. 


NEW WEAVE IN MARQUISETTES 
‘THE Modern Curtain Co. of Boston is showing a new 
idea in weaving marquisettes: They have some very 
beautiful new fabrics in dotted and figured marqui- 


Three interesting ruffled curtains in the new curtain lines. From left to right these are manufac- 
tured by Morse, Driscoll, Hunt & Co., Inc.; McMahon & Cremins, Inc.; and Eugene Neumaier & Co. 
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settes. These will be called Addington Marquisettes. 

It is announced that they will be sold only by 
Modern Curtain Co., who have copyrighted the 
name and control the weave. 


Left, Style Cur- 
tain Co. 










\ 


Above, Morton Bros. Right, 
Fairclough & Gold 
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Left, Brand & 
Corman, Inc. 





MALDFN NOVELTY CO. SHOWING TERCENTENARY 
PILLOW 


[N THE line of the Malden Novelty Co., Malden, 

Mass., there is a number which is called the Ter- 
centenary Pillow. This is a satin pillow with hand- 
painted designs showing various historical places and 
scenes of Massachusetts. They are made in six colors 
and six scenes, 


REGISTERS TRADE NAME 

THE Royal Curtain Mfg. Co., of 35 Kingston Street, 

Boston, have registered and copyrighted the words 
“Roy-Art,” and in the future their 
drapery and curtain materials will he 
known and sold as Roy-Art Draperies. 
They will be identified by the words 
“Roy-Art” woven in the selvage. The 
first showing of their new materials 
will be at the Boston Curtain Show, 
to be held beginning July 12th. 


Left, Pi'zcr Bros. 





Above, Shapiro & Sons 


FIVE EXAMPLES OF NEW 


YORK AND ONE OF BOSTON 
CURTAIN MANUFACTURE 
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QUEEN VALLEY FABRICS SHOWING NEW of all qualities and are featuring a special 
FILET NETS 288 -inch width. Their entire line is designed 

(QUEEN VALLEY Fasrics, INc. are showing 36 to 48- to meet any and every requirement for net fabrics 
inch widths of filet nets. These curtain materials and encompasses a quality range which permits a wide 
are a combination of cotton and rayon. They have a latitude of choice. Other items in their line are dotted 


specially reinforced construction which minimizes 
the tendency to shrink, sag, or pull, either when 
hanging or in stock. These filet nets are also easy 
to work on, embroidered effects being one of the 
season’s widely accepted novelties. This net may 
be had in beige, ecru, gold, antique gold, peach, 
green, buff, rust, sun-glow, orchid. This firm 


















carries a large and varied line of curtain Right, Powdrell & 
‘ Alexander; below, i 
materials. Belgrade Curtain 
Co. 


DISPLAY OF NEW FABRICS AT SALZMAN 
& KLINGER 


SatzmMan & KLINGER, of 345 Fourth Avenue, 
N. Y. City, who have 
specialized for years 
in the importing of 
nets for various 
trades, including the 
curtain and embroid- 
ery, and now the 
decorative trade, are 
showing for the first 
time their latest im- 
portations of plain 
and fancy weaves. 
Many of these fab- 
rics, particularly the 
colored Pt. d’Esprits 
and Grecian Nets, 


Below, Stone Cline 
Curtain Co. 





are especially de- 





signed to meet the 
needs of the deco- 
rators, while for the 
curtain and embroid- 
ery trade they have 
a range of webs 








A SELECTION MADE AMONG THE RUFFLED 
CURTAIN MANUFACTURERS 


Above, Craftwoven Fabrics, 
Inc.; left, Palace Curtain Co. 
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Two handsome curtains and two interesting curtain fabrics now on display by the manufacturers. The fab- 
ric at the top is from the Clarendon Mfg. Co. At the left is a curtain being shown by the Robert Alder Co., 
Inc. In the center is a fabric from W. B. Quaintance; and at the right is a curtain from Chester Lace Mills. 


Swisses, mercerized batistes, Swiss organdies and 
voiles, all of which are marketed under their trade 
name “Maxart.” Full stock is carried in their branch 
offices at 330 S. Wells St., Chicago, and 49 Geary St., 


San Francisco. 


A NEW VOILE AT SCHNEIDER’S 

‘*Ronn VoILe” is the name of a new, all-Bemberg 

creation for draperies now being shown by Peter 
Schneider’s Sons & Co., Inc. This voile is a special 
weave, made under the direct supervision of Peter 
Schneider’s Sons, converters of the fabric. It is 50 
inches wide and is available in unusually beautiful 
colors. It is claimed for this material that it will wash 
and iron, will not sag, and is easy to work with. Har- 
old S. Hasbrouck, sales manager for Peter Schneider’s 
Sons, states that Bonn Voile is taking hold in the high 
class stores and among decorators, as it seems to be 
a fabric that finds great popularity with customers. 


POWDRELL & ALEXANDER OPEN COAST FACTORY 
J, W. PowpreLL, of Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., has 

just returned from a six weeks’ tour of the Pacific 
Coast. While in Los Angeles Mr. Powdrell made 
arrangements for establishing a branch factory at 
724 Los Angeles Street, to take care of the West 
Coast business. This factory will be ready for its 
official opening by July 1st, and will be in charge 
of C. F. Alexander. It is estimated that 10,000 pairs 
of ruffled curtains and panels will be manufactured 
per day. The selling in this territory will be in charge 
of Thurston B. Wilson, assisted by Jack Perlmutter. 
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For the present piece goods will be shipped from the 
main plant at Danielson, Conn. 


F. SCHUMACHER & CO. ADD CARPET DEPARTMENT 
[t Has been announced that F. Schumacher & Co. 

are to handle the carpet recently introduced by the 
Collins & Aikman Corporation. This is the first ven- 
ture of F. Schumacher & Co. into the floor covering 
field. It marks their initial presentation of a floor 
covering line, and the carpet itself is the first of its 
kind in the market. 

In the announcement by F. Schumacher & Co. 
they make this statement: “When we decided to round 
out our line for decorators by the addition of a carpet, 
the fact that shaped our decision was the carpet itself, 
for here was not merely a new carpet, but a new type 
of carpet, a smart floor-covering that met the needs 
of modern decoration as no other carpet ever had. 
And, consequently, a means of enabling us to offer 
our decorators a genuinely new and worthwhile 
service.” 

This carpet, which possesses many unusual fea- 
tures, is a pile carpet with a processed backing that 
permits it to be cut and joined in any ‘shape without 
sewing. 


STROHEIM & ROMANN TO MOVE 
[N AzBout a year from now Stroheim & Romann will 
be established in new premises on the northeast 
corner of Fifty-Third Street and Madison Avenue. 
They will occupy one-half of the street floor, about 
80 feet on Fifty-third Street (the building extends 
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160 feet), with imposing entrance and show windows, 
and 60 feet deep, going north, with extra ell. 

On the three floors above they will have a floor 
space of 160 x 60 feet on each floor, with ell. It 
will give them in all approximately 37,000 square 
feet of floor space. 

The architect has planned the construction, so 
that they will have practically a building within a 
building, with private elevators, private electric chutes 
for samples and clippings, a mezzanine gallery and 
showroom facilities with every convenience. 

The firm will have about double the amount of 
floor space that they now have in the Heckscher 
Building. 


NEW DAMASKS AT DARLINGTON FABRICS 

THE. Darlington Fabrics Corp. have an unusual 

variety of damasks in exquisite color combinations. 
The satin damasks drape softly and have a 25-inch 
repeat, which makes them especially attractive for a 
room with high ceilings. This material may be had 
in the season’s newest colors of sapphire blue, lavender, 
Du Barry rose, wine, gold, rust, olive green, and 
orchid. Another of their interesting damasks comes 
in a combination of four colors to the pattern. This 
may be had in a number of designs 
and color combinations. Reversible 
nubs, antique satins, and soft, two- 
toned ombres are among their 
standard numbers. These come in 


FOUR BEAUTIFULLY 
DESIGNED CURTAINS 
IN THE LACE FIELD 


At the right, 
a fringed 
panel by 
Bromley Mfg. 
Co. At the 
left, curtains 
by D. Rosen 
& Co. 


To the right, a panel by E. C. Carter & 
Son; below, a panel by Staheli, Rietmann 


& Co. 
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a wide color range, and at popular prices. This firm 
has ordinarily specialized in drapery fabrics, but they 
have now added a new and attractive line of tapestries ° 
for upholstery, 


EPINGLES AT FERDINAND W. MOSTERTZ 
A™MOoNnc the new things brought out by Ferdinand W. 

Mostertz, Philadelphia manufacturer of frisé fab- 
rics, under the name of Mos-Tex Fabrics, are a variety 
of epingles, which are all loop frisé fabrics made on 
wire looms. In one group are five different styles of 
a high-grade pile material of spun rayon. In another 
group are three styles equally well colored, with a strie 
pile, made from a high grade lustre cotton. The mate- 
rials are said to be extremely fast to light, and due to 
the vegetable nature of the materials used in their 
manufacture they are said to be absolutely moth- 
proof. These fabrics are exceedingly well adapted for 
use with modernistic furniture, and there has also’ 
been a demand for them for use on steamships, yachts, 
aeroplanes, etc. The new S. S. Europa has a number 
of furniture pieces covered with these fabrics. The 
Weineck - Kol- 
linger Co., 15 
East 26th St., 
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New York, is acting as general agents for the United 
States and Canada for Mr. Mostertz. Froula and 
Warning, of 326 W. Madison Street, Chicago, show 
the line in that city. Henry C. Froula, 122 East 7th 
St., Los Angeles, is the Pacific Coast representative, 
and Baird, of Winston-Salem, N. C., carries the line 
through the Southern States. 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO.”S NEW TOILES 

MarsHa_e Fierp & Co. have an unusual variety of 

toiles. These have an antique effect. They are 
both glazed and unglazed. A particularly interesting 
number is “The Fox Hunt,” depicting the various 
phases of hunting, such as the start, going to cover, 
the check, and the kill. This print is taken from the 
group of etchings of 1800-1803. “Maritime Fantasy” 
is another unusual toile. It shows groupings of boats, 
deep-sea fishers, sailors, and other nautical characters. 
This number is being featured for beach coats. “Tulip 
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Spray” is another of their new toile designs. This is 
an 18-roller print, which gives to it a wide range of 
artistic color combinations. Some of these toiles follow 
closely the Huet prints, and depict early Colonial and 
Revolutionary days. The Jardin toile is a particularly 
appropriate number for summer use. It is a reproduc- 
tion from an old French painting entitled “Blind Man’s 
Buff.” It is finely engraved and may be had in many 
beautiful shades. De Luxe linens, showing historical 
scenes, as well as graceful florals with modernistic 
backgrounds, are also being featured in their line. 
One of these, “Windsor Castle,” is a most unusual de- 
sign, showing Windsor Castle done in sampler effect. 
Crewel embroidery which is 50 inches wide, with six 
repeats, is another of their new numbers. These 
draperies are made up with bedspreads to match in 
crewel-work. It is only necessary to strip the material 
in halves and hem them to have a complete set of 
draperies. 


‘ 


RETAIL NOTES AND ORGANIZATION NEWS 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER OPENS 
SUBURBAN BRANCH 


GtTRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, Philadelphia, 
recently opened a branch store at Ard- 
more, Pa., a suburb of Philadelphia. This 
is the first time that any of the large Phila- 
delphia department stores have opened a 
branch in the suburbs, and the opening of 
the store was widely attended by people who 
showed great interest in the enterprise. 


CABINET MAKING ESTABLISHMENT IN 
ENGLEWOOD 


JOHN FINDEISEN announces the opening of 
an interior decorating and cabinet-making 
establishment at No. 7 Van Brunt Street, 


THREE POPULAR 
TYPES INCLUDED 
IN THE NEW LINES 


At the top are curtains from 
the line of the Wilkes-Barre 
Lace Co. A cottage set at the 
left is from the Royal Cur- 
tain Mfg. Co.; and the plainer 
fringed curtains at the bot- 
tom are from the line of 
Fred. Butterfield & Co., Inc. 
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RUFFLED CURTAINS ARE STILL ENJOYING GREAT POPULARITY 


The pair at the left are being shown by John W. Conquest. Those in the center are from 
the Frandor Mfg. Co., Inc.; and those at the right are from the Modern Curtain Co. 


Englewood, N. J. Mr. Findeisen will make a specialty 
of repairing and re-building all kinds of furniture, 


including antiques. He will be assisted by a staff of 
skilled workmen. 


LUNCHEON OF COTTON TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 
THE Cotton Textile Association gave a luncheon at 

the Savoy Plaza on May 16th. Katrine Hooper, 
stylist, the guest of honor, gave an interesting talk on 
cotton fabrics and designs, and spoke of the need for 
design schools in America, to be run in connection with 
practical textile weaving. Mr. Alon Bement, Director 
of the Art Center, also gave an interesting talk. 


TEXTILE DESIGNERS ORGANIZE 

A NuMBER of the leading American textile design 

organizations have formed an association called the 
Textile Designers’ Guild of America. The charter 
members are:—Wm. H. Arlt, Wm. F. Arndt, Apex 
Textile Designing Co., Inc., Original Designing Co.. 
Robert Schey, Sonntag Studios, C. Sheft, Toepfer 
& Meyers, Inc., and American Textile Designing Co. 


THE ART-IN-TRADES CLUB GOLF MEET 
QN June 3rd, at the North Hills Golf Club, Douglas- 
ton, L. I., the Art-in-Trades Club held their fifth 
Annual Tournament, which was attended by over 


twenty members and several guests. The Stephen L. 
Newman trophy was won by Chester L. Greene, of the 
Shaw Furniture Co., after a match which was carried 
to an extra hole. The prize for the best gross score in 
the morning round went to John G. Jones, who turned 
in a 78; and the prize for the best net in the same 
round was won by T. A. Cawthra in a score of 70. 
James R. Connor turned in the best gross score for the 
afternoon, with a 99; and the best net was won by 
George Froelich, with a 68. The prize for the best net 
in the total for the 36 holes was won by T. R. Jacob- 
son, with a 132. 


CHICAGO WHOLESALE UPHOLSTERY AND 
DRAPERY FABRICS ASSOCIATION 

AT THE Palmer House, Chicago, on Friday, May 2nd, 

the Wholesale Upholstery and Drapery Fabrics 
Association of Chicago held’ their annual meeting. 
There were 26 men present. The membership of this 
association includes the representatives in Chicago of 
dealers in upholstery and drapery fabrics, curtain 
materials and drapery trimmings who sell their mate- 
rials in cut lengths to the trade. The object of the 
association is to provide its members with information 
which will be beneficial to the proper and successful 
conducting of the business. New officers were elected 
as follows: president, W. H. B. Stephens, of Cheney 


(Continued on page 129) 
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THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 


fies drapery shown on page 127 contains a problem 
about which we are very frequently asked, and con- 
cerning which there seems never to have been any 
specific explanation. The problem is that of the semi- 
circular transom window, and the sunburst effect pro- 
duced with a transparent sheer fabric. 

Perhaps the treatment most commonly employed 
in the construction of a sunburst for a semi-circular 
window is that of measuring around the curved top, 
allowing fifty per cent. extra for fullness and hemming 
one edge of the fabric for the curved rod. The width 
of the fabric with such a plan would be equivalent to 
the radius of the semi circle, plus an allowance for 
hems at the point of gathering, and one edge of the 
fabric would have to be gathered into the center of 
the sunburst, thus completing the scheme. 

The disadvantage of this plan lies not alone in the 
quantity of goods that is consumed, but also in the 
great bulk of material that will have to be gathered 
into the center. It is never possible with this plan to 
have the same amount of fullness at the edges that 
occurs at the center, and the contrast of a surplus of 
fullness at the center with very much diminished full- 
ness at the outer edge of the circle, detracts always 
from a neat and workmanlike job. 

The plan here set forward follows a method that 
the writer has always employed, and its principles have 
been explained in his book, “Drapery Cutting & Mak- 
ing,” although the absence of an explanation as to how 
these principles are applied in the creation of a sun- 
burst window treatment has made it difficult for many 
readers of that book to avail themselves of the method 
advised. For this reason, we have chosen this particular 
type of drapery treatment for elucidation at this time. 
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The principle is that of planning a flat piece of material 
to cover a definite circular space by adding fullness 
allowance to the dimension of the, flat material. 

The arched-top transom window in our illustra- 
tion measures sixty inches across the spring of the — 
arch from top to bottom, the space from top to bottom 
is exactly half that distance, or thirty inches. To allow 
for sufficient fullness, it is necessary to employ a piece 
of fabric fifty per cent. larger than the flat measure- 
ment of the window to be treated; therefore, the piece 
of fabric necessary for the sunburst in this particular 
instance must be ninety inches long and forty-five 
inches wide, exclusive of any extra allowance for hems 
and heading. In the old method, material not less than 
135 inches long by 30 inches wide would be required. 

Bearing in mind the fact that the allowance for 
fullness is thirty inches extra in the length of the 
fabric, and fifteen inches extra in the width of the fab- 
ric, we proceed to remove that extra fabric from the 
point where it would be an interference ; that is, at the 
bottom center of the material of which the sunburst 
is to be composed. 

Before doing this, however, if a curve is drawn, 
using the half distance of the lower edge of the goods 
as a center, and half the length of the goods as a 
radius, the cutting line or turning line will be deter- 
mined, which, when gathered, will fit the outside edge 
of the window. Beyond this line, as indicated by the 
dotted line in the small diagram on this page, extra 
allowance must be made for the necessary hems. Now, 
if this ninety-inch piece of fabric is gathered on the 
curve of which forty-five inches is the radius, and if 
the inside edge from which a semi-circular section 
with a fifteen-inch radius has been removed is also 
gathered, the material will be found the correct shape 
and fullness to cover the semi-circular window with 
a sunburst effect. 

The lower edge of the sunburst comes together 
without any surplus to trim away, whether gathered on 
a needle and thread or hemmed and gathered on a tape, 
and covered with a rosette. The outer edge, which goes 
upon a rod, or may be gathered on a tape and tacked 
into position, is equipped with a double hem, so as to 
allow a heading to stand out beyond the rod to which 
it is attached. 

We have given this explanation at some length 
because many of our readers are not familiar with this 
particular system of calculating circular fullness, and 
as a further explanation of this system we give also 
the ruled diagram from which the dimensions we have 
described can be reproduced by enlarging the quarter- 
inch squares of the smaller diagram to three and one- 
half inches. The dimensions of a pattern thus defined 
will fit a semi-circular space thirty inches high and 
sixty inches across the base of the semi circle. 

(Continued on page 132) 
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ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH*’S DRAPERY SUGEESTION 


For diagram and description, see opposite page. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 














Photo by M. E. Hewitt 


THE QUAINT WALL PAPER 
ADDS CHARACTER TO THIS 
WELL ARRANEED BEDROOM 


Decorated by James McCreery & Co. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 
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SOME RETAIL NOTES 


AND ORGANIZATION NEWS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 125) 


Brothers; vice-president, E. B. Rhodes, of F. Schu- 
macher & Co.; secretary-treasurer, A. E. Schmidt, of 
H. B. Lehman-Connor Co. Director: J. K. Blackman, of 
Johnson & Faulkner. Director: S. J. Wyman, of Stro- 
heim & Romann. There are about 35 members in this 
association and they meet four times a year for a 
meeting and luncheon at some hotel. At this meeting 
a talk was given by J. K. Blackman, the association’s 
retiring president, on his recent trip to Europe. 


MEETING OF NEW ENGLAND CURTAIN 
MANUFACTURERS 
THE annual meeting and election of officers of the 
New England Curtain Manufacturers’ Association 
was held at the Hotel Statler, Boston, May 23rd. 
A luncheon was enjoyed first, and afterwards the fol- 
lowing were elected: John W. Conquest, president ; 
Arnold B. Cox, vice-president; A. L. Gordon, treas- 
urer; H. W. Waters, secretary. 
The following were appointed as chairmen of the 
various committees, to act with Mr. Harry Cline, who 


has charge of the July show: Arnold B. Cox, Enter- 
tainment; Sydney Gutlon, Publicity; H. O. Gordon, 
Reception. Mr. Cline stated that entries were coming 
in very fast, and that there were very few rooms left. 
From reports from all over the country it looks as 
though there would be a record-breaking attendance. 
This is tercentenary year in Boston, and everyone 
there is bending every energy to make this a banner 
year. The buyer who misses this show will miss one 
of the best yet. The manufacturers have just received 
some of their new piece goods, which are vefy good- 
looking, and they are now at work designing some very 
valuable ideas for new curtains. There are several 
new cloths which will be shown for the first time at 
the show. Every window accessory will be there— 
rods, draperies, over-hangings, and a window-shade 
making machine in operation. Pillows, hooked rugs, 
etc., will all be there, conveniently located on one floor. 
The popular buffet lunch also is planned for. If you 
are going, better get your hotel reservations in now. 


AN EXPOSITION OF AMERICAN IMPORT TRADE 
MAY prominent societies and companies in various 
lines of manufacturing have taken space in the 
International Exposition of. American Import Trade, 
to be held at the Grand Central Palace, August 4, as 
reported by John Kane, vice-president of the Expo- 
sition, 





The illustration above shows the new uptown quarters of Marshall Field & Company’s Canterbury Fabrics in New York. 
This view shows about one-half of the sales floor, which occupies one entire floor of the building at 509 Madison 
Avenue. The floor below, equal in size, is occupied by the stock room. 
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Shown by the Columbia Lace Co. 


Some of the prominent exhibitors will be: The 
Formosa Government of Japan and the Government of 
South Africa, both showing various products of their 
native industries. One hundred and twenty-five ex- 
hibitors will show under the name of the Concours 
Lepine, an association for inventors and manufacturers 
of France. The Association de Rue St. Honoré will be 
represented, as well as Axelrad Rue de Paradis. 

Some of the individual concerns will be G. A. 
Vedovi & Co., Italy, displaying carpets and rugs; 
Demarcq Freres of France, carpets; Julien Diou, 
France, picture frames; L. & A. Schanus, Paris, mir- 
rors; Almar, adjustable furniture, Paris; Bepjemann 
& Sons, Ltd., London, high-grade furniture and metal 
work; and St. George Textile Corp. and L. & E. 
Steirn, textiles, both of England. 

Captain J. D. Kahma-Kauffman, president of the 
Exposition, is in charge of European headquarters in 
Paris, with offices in London, Berlin, Brussels, Rome, 
Lausanne, Hague, Warson, Lisbon, Athens and 
Istambul. 

It is expected that practically every continent will 
be represented. 





A new ready-to-hang over window drape has been designed, with 
patents pending, by the Paroma Textile, Inc., affiliated with Art-In- 
Linens, Inc., called the Paroma Adjustible Draperies. 


A cascade festoon and pipe of the valance are made in separate 
units with a buckram band of about two or three inches wide that slips 
over any curtain rod and is secured without further anchorage. 


These valances are so designed that either by overlapping or addi- 
tion of other units the valance can be made to fit a great variation 
of window widths. 


The illustration at the right shows one of the drapes so hung. 
By varying the arrangement of these valance units, or the substitution 
of any other type of unit, a wide range of styles is possible. 


No stitching or measuring is necessary to hang this drapery, but 


it can be put up, rearranged or taken down without removing the 
curtain rod. 
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THE CURTAINS OF TODAY 
(Continued from page 112) 


Colors, from the dainty, tinted voiles, organdies 
and marquisettes, to the more solid and substantial 
color effects found in madras and ,swiss embroideries, 
are lavishly represented in the type of curtains that 
are offered for the new fall season. These colors are, 
however, more deftly handled by the lace curtain in- 
dustry than we have been accustomed to find in such 
colorful things as art moderne furniture, or in the 
kitchen appointments advocated by the magazines of 
fashion. Color in lace curtains is incidental rather than 
objective. It beautifies without offending by a too 
insistent clamor for attention. 

There are types of windows and types of rooms 
where almost any of the popular styles of curtaining 
could be employed, but in most cases, and in the em- 
ployment of most styles of curtaining, their adaptability 
to the creation of specific effects must be taken into 
consideration. Obviously, it is inappropriate to use 
bedroom or boudoir types for the more formal rooms 
of a home, just as it is equally inappropriate to use the 
dignified and stately forms for rooms of intimate and 
personal character. 

Panel types either used as glass curtains or on 
the room side of a window shade are exceedingly 
popular. They come fringed, scalloped, some with set 
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Featured in the line of the Martin Mfg. Co. 


patterns, others -as figured all-overs, and in addition 
to the set panel units there is also a large variety of 
figured yard goods which can be employed for panel 
purposes. 

As a suggestion for the employment of certain 
types of curtains in an appropriate environment, THE 
UPHOLSTERER artist has sketched a number of typical 
windows, bedrooms, living rooms, dining rooms, with 
suggested over-draperies and representations of cur- 
rent lace curtain types. 

These are not intended to be rigidly representative 
of the only possible forms suited for the environment 
presented, by they are suggestions which may serve as a 
focusing point in determining customer preference that 
will at the same time serve to indicate how some of the 
styles now in vogue carry out a definite furnishing 
harmony in conjunction with other room accessories. 


THE UPHOLSTERY ASSOCIATION GOLF 
TOURNAMENT 

Qn Jury 12th, at the Wingfoot Country Club, 

Mamaroneck, the Upholstery Association of Amer- 
ica held a golf tournament which was well attended. 

The principal trophy of the day was this year’s 
leg on the Blankemeyer Cup, based on a low net score 
for 36 holes, 

This leg was won by Everett Higby, of 





Shown by the Boott Mills. 


F. Schumacher & Co., who turned in a low net score 
of 152. On this score Mr. Higby also won a pair of 
golf shoes. 

Vernon Emmet, of Patchogue-Plymouth Mills, 
won the second prize on a score of 157 net, which 
prize was a beautiful sports sweater. 

James Mackie, of W. B. Quaintance, won a prize 
for the greatest number of strokes scored for four- 
blind holes. The prize was two pair of woolen 
golf hose. 

Other prize-winners were: G. C. Odin, of Craftex 
Mills ; George Bomann, of J. H. Thorp & Co.; Martin 
B. Fowler, of Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, and Edgar 
Patterson, of Johnson & Faulkner. T. A. Cawthra won 
a dozen golf balls for low net 18 holes in the morning 
round. Henry Kest of Craftex Mills won the second 
prize for low net in the early morning round, in the 
form of a light green imported golf shirt. 


PLEASE DO NOT GIVE MONEY TO SUBSCRIPTION 
AGENTS 
ECAUSE of a number of unauthorized and dis- 
honest subscription solicitors now working in 
various parts of the country, we request subscribers 
and prospective subscribers to pay no money to any 
agent. 
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WHERE DO THEY GET THE BUSINESS? 
(Continued from page 116) 


“TI read, the other day, a half-page advertisement 
in one of the Sunday papers of a firm that specializes 
in office furnishings, not efficiency equipment, but 
dignified artistic environments. Here is a line that 
this firm has taken up and other firms have taken up; 
the making of the business environment just as at- 
tractive as the home environment, preserving only a 
little more dignity, a little more quiet and repose. 

“Under present conditions, where it is possible for 
anybody to get into the business and have the assist- 
ance and co-operation of the large jobbing houses, 
the old-time decorator has been hit pretty hard. I say 
‘old-time decorator,’ meaning that class who have a 
showroom, stock, a workroom, possibly a force of 
cabinetmakers, as well as upholsterers; in brief, an 
organization with heavy overhead. 

“Naturally they are very much opposed to the 
assistance the wholesaler furnishes. Members of the 
Society of Decorators have frequently attempted to 
check the tendency, but never accomplished anything. 

“The small decorator is in business and he is going 
to stay in business. 

“Some of them have their office in their hat ; some 
of them haven’t anything more than a business card 
and work from their home address. But the fact that 
they exist in increasing numbers shows that they fill 
a public need. 

“They give to certain people who can’t afford a 
Baumgarten, Alavoine, Herter, or Tiffany job facilities 
for buying nice things on a wholesale basis, and the 
labor is turned over to a public workshop. 

“Much of their business comes to them through 
friendly suggestion. One woman tells another about an 
experience of picking out all her stuff at wholesale and 
getting 10 per cent. discount. ‘But, of course,’ she 
says, ‘you have to go with Miss So-and-So’s card.’ We 
all know what that means, but the idea appeals to 
the average woman. 

“T know of one man who has a little office, un- 
pretentious, no stock, but indefatigable energy. He 
gets big business and plenty of it. He doesn’t spend 
a nickel on the client for sketches, plans, or estimates, 
until he gets definite instructions to do so. Even in 
competition with other firms who have prepared ex- 
pensive sketches he stands pat. But I have seen that 
man call on a prospect with literally four trunks full 
of furniture photographs (supplied by the wholesalers) 
and hundreds of fabric samples (supplied by the job- 
bers). He has them all classified to meet any taste— 
Georgian, Dutch, French, Spanish, or Colonial. More- 
over, every style is presented in a number of different 
colorations; a Georgian, for instance, with blue pre- 
vailing, or orange prevailing, or green, and in every 
instance he has assembled the right colors for carpet- 
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ing and wall paper and draperies and laid them all out 
in orderly sequence so that with photographs of the 
furniture and the color harmonies of the textiles one 
could get a very good idea of results. 

“He has no assistance; it is a one-man shop, but 


he'll take a week to prepare for just an interview. 


I don’t know another salesman in the trade that would 
go to all this trouble, but he gets the business. 

“As for myself, the first thing I do in approach- 
ing a prospect is to learn of his hobby. Does he go in 
for antiques, and if so, what kind of antiques; or does 
he lack the collector habit? Do his tastes run to any 
particular type? Is he conservative or ostentatious? 
Next is the matter of his color sympathy. That’s easily 
discovered by a card system. I have a card system of 
over a hundred cards, 12 by 10 inches, laid out with 
small swatches of various materials needed. Clients 
love to shuffle through these cards.” 

“T don’t know of any business,” observed a deco- 
rator recently, “that requires more work and attention 
to details than this field of Interior Decoration. You 
can’t go out and sell a man from a catalog or a sample. 
And as for reputation! I know firms in this city that 
are losing business because too everlastingly conscious 
of theif superiority; people stand in awe of them. 

I often wish I could talk to all the art schools 
and the students who are taking up Interior Decoration 
as a profession and dispel the notion which most of 
them have that they are getting into a profession 
utterly and delightfully free of the grind and monotony 
of the business world. A lot of these people look upon 
business-canvassing as humiliating, at least lacking in 
dignity, but, believe me, the man that makes his suc- 
cess in Interior Decoration has got to get out and sell. 
Either that or take his egotism and false pride into a 
back office, where he can indulge his prejudice against 
work while his partner or somebody else is doing the 
hustling—because somebody has got to do it. 

Talk about Professionalism! You show me the 
successful decorator and I’ll show you a very success- 
ful business man. Gm <. 


THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 
(Continued from page 126) 


It is important, however, that no seam be employed 
to join up the fabric for this sunburst, other than one 
vertical seam in the exact middle of the piece of fabric, 
because at any other point in the sunburst, either a 
vertical or horizontal seam will show up as a zigzag 
line in the completed sunburst. 

This particular problem, together with the com- 
panion problems, a sunburst for an incompleted semi 
circle, and the shaping of the top of the fabric for 
a curved arch employing a section less than a semi 
circle, which we plan to publish in the July Upnot- 
STERER, will form one of the studies at our drapery 
cutting school in July, advertised elsewhere. 
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(Continued from page 113) 


Arts and Sciences, the Metropolitan Museum of Art; 
had written several volumes on Art in Advertising, 
Period Decoration, and Dress, and was the pioneer in 
the classes at the Y. M. C. A. organized by Wm. 
Sloane Coffin in the fall of 1903; the first class in 
Interior Decoration to which the trade turned for help, 
the movement, which, through its alumni, gave rise 
to the establishment of the Art-In-Trades Club. 

Mr. Parsons was well equipped for the work of 
his lifetime. He was educated at the Wesleyan Acad- 
emy and Columbia University, receiving the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. He had studied in various art 
schools in France, England and Italy. 

His following was extensive. In his school in 
Paris every state in the nation and several provinces 
of Canada and eighteen foreign countries were repre- 
sented. 

From 1890 to 1898 he lectured in Boston and 
vicinity and was an instructor in Columbia from 1898 
to 1905. He was a man of indefatigable energy. He 
took the old Chase School of Art, the enrollment of 
which had fallen to about a score of students and by 
1927 he had 800 in attendance. 

The field of Interior Decoration owes much to the 
deceased. He has been fearless in his denunciation of 
fads and freaks, and while by no means ultra-conserva- 
tive, he believed in the dictates of an educated orderly 
mind. 

The decorative class inaugurated by him in 
October 1903, in connection with the West Side Y. M. 
C. A., had an attendance of one hundred and fifteen 
at the organization meeting, thirty of whom were em- 
ployed with W. & J. Sloane. This auspicious start 
was indicative of an interest that was maintained 
throughout the period of the class activities, and in 
almost every wholesale drapery establishment con- 
nected with New York City’s home furnishings and 
interior decorative trade, there are graduates of the 
Y. M. C. A. classes, which were for so many years 
ably conducted under Mr. Parsons’ direction. 


A. G. POLLARD 

G. PoLarp, president and founder of the A. G. 

¢ Pollard Dry Goods Company, Lowell, Mass., 
died June 4th. He was born in Plaistow, N. H., 87 
years ago and entered the dry goods business in Lowell 
in 1861. After three years he became a partner in the 
concern and later the sole owner. Mr. Pollard was 
very prominent in all civic affairs and an officer and 
director in numerous financial and industrial com- 
panies. He was a Thirty-third Degree Mason and 
formerly very active in the various branches of the 
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order. One son, Harry G. Pollard, and a daughter 
survive him. 


FRANK H. Truax 
DS parted death was that of Frank H. Truax, gen- 
eral traffic manager of the Simmons Company, 
and a director of the Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. Mr. 
Truax had been associated with the Simmons Company 
for twenty-five years, first in Kenosha, Wisconsin and 


. later at the executive offices in New York. Mr. Truax 


is survived by a widow and five children. 


FRANK B. HANEL 


N JUNE 11th Frank B. Hanel, general manager, 
Bromley Mfg. Co., died of heart disease at his 
home in Philadelphia. Mr. Hanel was fifty-eight years 
of age, and had been connected with the Bromley Mfg. 
Co. for the past thirty-seven years. Services were held 
June 13, at the funeral parlors of Oliver H. Bair, 
Philadelphia. Mr. Hanel is survived by a widow. 


WILLIAM H. Gooprow 


FTER serving the decorative industry for the past 
forty years as head of the William Goodrow 
Moulding Co., William H. Goodrow, president and 
founder of the company, died recently. Mr. Goodrow 
was recognized as a well-known factor in the develop- 
ment of decorative merchandise, and also as the de- 
veloper of many patented features in his own par- 

ticular line. - 

M. W. McKNIcuT 


Art™ a very slight illness, McLeod W. McKnight, 
associated with E. V. Benoit, died at his home in 
Philadelphia. The deceased was well known in the 
upholstery trade, having spent his entire business life 
in it, first as a retail salesman in a big Philadelphia 
department store, and later as a buyer for several 
well-known firms. Among the firms he represented on 
the road were the Bennett & Aspden Co. and the 
Tingue Mfg. Co. 





ADDITIONAL ITEMS OF PERSONAL INTEREST 

CorcorANn—Chris Corcoran, formerly with Mon- 
tague-Gobelin Corp., has been appointed by the Duffy- 
Godwin Co., Inc., of New Britain, Conn., to represent 
their line of novelty curtains in the New York Metro- 
politan area. 

Gooprow—H. L. Goodrow, treasurer of the Wil- 
liam Goodrow Moulding Co. of Chicago for the past 
eleven years, has been elected president of the com- 
pany, to succeed William H. Goodrow, the founder. 

WILTsHIRE—James W. Wiltshire, Jr., is now cov- 
ering the entire Southern territory for the Queen 
Valley Fabrics, Inc. 

GANNoN—Martin P. Gannon is now representing 
the Columbia Lace Co. in Eastern and New England 
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States. Mr. Gannon is well known in the lace curtain 
industry through his former connection with Clarence 
Whitman & Sons. 

CanN—Milton Cann, of the Glendale Linen Co., 
sailed for England on June 3rd. During his trip abroad 
Mr. Cann will visit several other European countries. 
He expects to return to America about the latter part 
of July. 

CHARAK—Jacob Charak, of the Charak Furniture 
Co., of Boston, sails June 25 for a two months’ tour 
through Iceland, Norway and Sweden. 

JIMMERSON—Mr. Robert Jimmerson, for twenty- 
five years an expert spinner and designer in sterling 
silver, and who is cited in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
for his fine craftsmanship as a metal worker, has re- 
cently become associated with Ludlow & Minor, Inc. 
He will be in charge of their Lamp Mounting 
Department. 

Mr. Jimmerson’s plant will be combined with that 
of Ludlow & Minor, Inc. 


THE GRAVES WALL PAPER CO. 

HE long familiar name of “Graves” to the Wall 

Paper trade will again be present at the forthcom- 
ing convention as the Graves Wall Paper Corp. Henry 
Burn, well known to the trade and past owner of the 
old firm, is president of the newly organized company. 
They will manufacture a high grade line of paper, 
catering to the better class dealers in the decorative 
trade. The new factory is located at 45th & 46th Sts. 
and 2nd Ave., So. Brooklyn. 


A NEW SAMPLE DISPLAY SYSTEM AT SCHUMACHER’S 


We the opening of an additional street floor 
showroom, fronting on Thirty-ninth Street, F. 
Schumacher & Co. have materially improved the char- 
acter of the display made by them on this floor. The 
removal of a portion of the building, which formerly 
was the rear wall of their Fortieth Street showroom, 
not only gives an interesting vista through the space 
of the entire block, but it also removes a section of 
the sales floor, which, though a part of the main floor, 
appeared to be less attractive, because of its lower 
ceiling. 

With the enlargement of this portion of their 
quarters, they have also introduced an entirely new 
system of sample display and classification. Ordi- 
narily a large part of their samples were shown from 
cabinets, and after being displayed these required to 
be folded and returned to their proper sections. These 
shelves have all been taken away, and all samples, 
except the hand-woven tapestries, are now displayed 
on wings or attached to display racks. The wing fix- 
tures on which their samples are displayed cover a 
space in the showroom as wide as two city blocks; 
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and in each case they are provided with a-system of 
illumination that enables daylight to be used for match- 
ing, or gives the softened, subdued light of evening 
effects. 

An ingenious method of sample classification pro- 
vides for both a fixed and a removable sample of the 
same fabric, to be attached to the display wing. The 
fixed sample is of the ordinary display size, and 
serves the double purpose of customer convenience in 
examination, and of identification when the removable 
sample is hung on top of it at the close of the day’s 
display. 

By this means the filing away of display sam- 
ples is greatly facilitated, and the possibility of mis- 
laying the samples is practically done away with. 

By a system of vertical metal strips attached to 
each wing, together with an attaching button (both 
being devised by one of F. Schumacher’s salesmen) the 
work of removing or re-arranging the fixed samples is 
reduced to*its simplest, as in less than a minute the 
order of display of three or four samples can be com- 
pletely changed, thus permitting an interchange of 
relationship that keeps the display fresh and interesting. 

Where permanent rail displays of certain fabrics 
are maintained, these being lengths that reach from 
the rail to the floor, attached to the rail by a top hem, 
duplicate samples hanging on hooks immediately be- 
hind the rail permit of the removal and adjacent dis- 
play of these particular samples, while the permanent 
sample, just as in the case of those attached to the 


display wings, indicates the place where the removable 
sample belongs. 


HOW EXTRA DISCOUNTS CAN RUIN PROFITS 
(Continued from page 95) 


In the retail field, or, to be more specific, in the 
general dry goods business, the gross mark-up is 
roughly from thirty-three and one-third per cent. to 
fifty per cent. 

The net profit on the average department 
store business, as shown by the report of the Har- 
vard Bureau of Business Research for the year 
1928, with reference to one hundred and sixty-two 
department stores with net sales of over one million 
dollars, shows the following significant particulars: 
For thirty-five stores, 4 per cent. or over; for thirty- 
five stores, 2 per cent. to 3.9 per cent.; for forty-four 
stores, less than 2 per cent.; and for forty-eight stores, 
a net loss. 

Our familiarity with these figures and with the 
circumstances by which these results are brought about, 
predisposes us to view with considerable alarm any 
attitude of complacency concerning special price con- 
cessions or extra discounts on any type of merchandise 
that must reach the ultimate consumer through the dis- 
tributing facilities of a retail store. 
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Advertisements under this heading, Five cents a word. Minimum 
charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN with following, 
to carry line of upholstery and drapery fabrics to furniture 
manufacturers, jobbers and large retail stores. Territory 
open: West, South and New England States; commission 
basis. State experience and territory covered. Address “Open 
Territory,” care The Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED MAN —acquainted for years with Pacific 
Coast trade, open for first-class mill connection. Residence 
Los Angeles. Address “Los Angeles,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—MAN who has been in charge of department 
making wall paper sample books. Address “Wall: Paper,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


REPRESENTATIVE WANTED—Experienced salesman in 

upholstery and drapery field, particularly in prints, to sell a 
foreign line of drapery novelties from stock in New York. 
Salary and commission. Possibly office expenses, to one who 
can distribute throughout the United States. Address “Prints,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


ESTABLISHED. TRADE four States; six years present 
employer, large manufacturer novelty curtains; single; 32; 
desires change. Address “Four States,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN WANTED for New England States to carry 

on commission basis as a side line upholstering frames, call- 
ing on interior decorating trade (non-conflicting line). Oppor- 
tunity for live wire. Address “Advance,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED — INTERIOR DECORATOR, male or female, 
with an established clientele, to work on a strict commission 

basis. Apply to Alfred Golder, 2104 Walnut Street, Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 

WANTED — EXPERIENCED DRAPERY HANGER for 
Eastern suburban city store. Write, stating experience and 

salary expected and full: particulars in first letter. Address 

“Drapery Hanger,” care The Upholsterer. 
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SALESMAN: MILL REPRESENTATIVE wanted to sell 

a line of upholstery fabrics. To cover the following terri- 
tories: New York City, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Los 
Angeles. Must have good following among upholstered furni- 
ture manufacturers and upholstery trade. This proposition 
affords an excellent opportunity to the man capable of quali- 
fying. Essential qualifications: power to sell, experience and 
acquaintance in the selling field outlined. Remuneration by 
commission basis. Write full outline to “Selling Power,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


MILL REPRESENTATION—Representative wanted by a 

European manufacturer of mattress tickings (Jacquard). 
On a strictly commission basis. No objection to carrying. on 
non-conflicting lines. Only experienced men with good con- 
nections calling on mattress factories, wholesale houses and 
large department stores. Give references and state territory 
covered. Address Siegel & Co., Cotton Mill, Zwittau, Czecho- 
slovakia. 


SALESMAN WANTED—NOVELTY AND LACE CUR- 

TAINS. Old established manufacturer, headquarters in 
New York, has opening for experienced salesman with a fol- 
lowing. Considerable time in metropolitan district and on 
road, but some on floor. Salary.. Give complete information 
as to age, experience, and present earnings. Replies held 
confidential. A worth while opportunity. Address “Worth 
While,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN—must be experienced and have following among 

drapery. curtain, furniture, window-shade and department 
store trade, to connect with a large Philadelphia trimming 
manufacturer. Opportunity for real live wire. David Newman 
& Sons, 6th and Berks Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED UPHOLSTERER and 

drapery man wanted in Metropolitan district. Give full 
particulars and references. Address “Thorough,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


OFFICE MANAGER, house salesman, seeks connection reli- 
able upholstery concern, New York City or out of town. 
Best references. Address “Reliable,” care ‘The Upholsterer. 


WANTED— CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE, reputable, 

with following among drapery and fancy goods buyers. 
Strong, popular priced fancy pillow arid scarf line. Estab- 
lished office preferred. Commission basis only. Give refer- 
ences and other lines carried in first letter. Address “Chicago,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


TRAVELING SALESMAN, well acquainted in his territory 
and well recommended by firms for whom he has traveled, 
is open for a side line of novelty curtains for the territory 
comprising Kansas, Idaho, Iowa, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
North and South Dakota, and Oklahoma. Traveling expenses 
will be covered in part by lines now carried. Will require 
drawing account of $1,500. Address “Well Acquainted,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
SUCCESSFUL SALESMAN—15 years’ drapery and uphol- 
stery selling experience, desires mill connection for Pacific 
Coast, with headquarters in Los Angeles. Will establish office 
for reputable line if prospects warrant. Satisfactory refer- 
ences will be given. What have you to offer? Address “Sell- 
ing Experience,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—TRAVELING POSITION with firm handling 

shower curtains and bath-room accessories. Now repre- 
senting Eastern concern covering Middle West territory. 
Large retail trade and hotel trade in five States. Wide ex- 
perience. Address “Shower Curtains,” care The Upholsterer. 


MILL REPRESENTATIVE—2z2; well known and well liked 
among furniture manufacturers in New York, Brooklyn, 
and New Jersey, desires connection with fabrics mill. Under- 
stands upholstery business and upholstery fabrics thoroughly. 
Wonderful following. Address “Large Following,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
IMPORTANT ITALIAN JOBBER of upholstery and dra- 
pery fabrics requires United States and Canada representa- 
tive. A full acquaintance with the trade (upholsterers, interior 
decorators, department stores, furniture manufacturers) is 
indispensable. Address: “Italian Jobbers,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
IMPORTER AND JOBBER of drapery fabrics requires the 
services of a high-class salesman acquainted with the deco- 
rative trade in New York City. Apply stating experience, 
age, religion, etc., to “A. B. C.”, care The Upholsterer. 
FURNITURE MANUFACTURER, long a designer of his 
own high grade line for living room, dining room and bed- 
room, recently retired from the manufacturing business, 
offers his services to a few non-competitive manufacturers to 
style and design their lines and supervise production of their 
samples. Address H. W. Frohne, Dean-Hicks Co., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 
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REFINED SOUTHERN GIRL, 24, desires work as appren- 
tice in interior decoration shop. Address “Virginia,” care 
The Upholsterer. 


DRAPERY BUSINESS FOR SALE: Exclusive drapery 

shop established six years in good retail location in South- 
ern California. Well selected stock; fully equipped workroom. 
Other interests out of city call owner away. Will sacrifice for 
quick deal. $5,000. will handle. Address “Quick Deal,” care 
The Upholsterer. 


WANTED: SELLING AGENT to carry as side line our 

down-proof fabrics used by furniture, mattress, cushion and 
comfortable trades, for New York State and Middle West. 
Commission basis. Address Longwood Mfg. Co., 809 Public 
Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INTERIOR DECORATOR, designer, and salesman, fifteen 

years’ experience in residential and contract work, desires 
connection with concern handling high class trade. Address 
“Competent,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED: SALESMAN on a commission basis for Chi- 

cago and adjacent territory. Line of upholstery and drapery 
fabrics, table scarfs, etc. Address “Alert,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 


SALESMAN calling on picture and mirror departments to 
handle small quick-selling line on commission basis. Address 
“P. & M.”, care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN—New York State; curtains or draperies; have 
large following among department stores and furniture 
manufacturers. Address “Draperies,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN for the upholstery and decorative trade, wide 
acquaintance and experience in Metropolitan district, desires 


opportunity, inside or outside. Able, experienced, aggressive. 
Address “Able,” care The Upholsterer. 


AGGRESSIVE SALESMEN: complete knowledge of uphol- 

stery trade, well acquainted with upholstered furniture 
manufacturers and metropolitan and eastern territories desire 
attractive lines. Address “Progressive,” care. The Upholsterer. 


CURTAIN MAN —designer curtains, bedspreads, novelties, 

practical cutter, factory man, experienced salesman, is look- 
ing for a change. A-1 references. Address “A-Number-One,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMEN WANTED to carry mill line of damasks, for all 
territories. Address “All Territories,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED: Man capable of taking charge of block cutting 
department in large wall paper factory in the East. Address 
“Block Cutting,” care The Upholsterer. 


A PROMINENT HOUSE is looking for a salesman to cover 

Chicago and the Middle West. Must. have a following with 
decorators and furniture manufacturers. Prefer a man living 
in Chicago. Give reference and full particulars. Address 
“Middle West,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—SALESMAN with following in the New York 

City decorative trade, to handle an old established high class 
line of curtain material and drapery fabrics. Give detailed 
experience. Address “Established Line,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 


SALESMAN ior the’ South and Middle West, calling on the 
drapery departments, to handle small side line on commission 
basis. Address “Side Line,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN WANTED—with established show-rooms in 

Boston, Chicago and Detroit, to handle line of novelty 
ruffle curtains and bed sets on commission basis. Address 
“Novelty,” care The Upholsterer. 


WORKROOM FORELADY — thoroughly experienced in 
high-class draperies, seeks responsible position; best of 
references. Address “Forelady,” care The Upholsterer. 


UPHOLSTERY AND DRAPERY FOREMAN—with many 

years’ experience in estimating, sketching, instructing and 
handling help, is willing to accept position in any section. 
Good references. Address “Any Section,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 


SALESMEN now covering department stores, furniture and 

carpet trade can make a profitable connection handling an 
old-established line, known from coast to coast. Address 
“Commission Basis,” care The Upholsterer. 


OLD ESTABLISHED ruffled curtain manufacturer, with 

established trade in New York and Pennsylvania, including 
Pittsburgh, also the cities of Cleveland, Akron and Youngs- 
town, desires salesman for this territory, on a commission 
basis. One with representative side line preferred.. Only man 
experienced in this territory need apply. Address “Repre- 
sentative,” care The Upholsterer. 








